MANUAL OF SPRAYING ~~ LABOR SAVING APPLIANCES 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &® COMPANY Graven Cl T Yen E W YORK 


Fight This Army!!! 


Every bug killed means a vegetable saved. Every blight 
stopped stands for healthier plants that bear bigger crops of 
better vegetables. Fight for your right in the garden. Delay 
spells disaster when a world in arms is looking to us for food. 

The most ingenious invention shown in use alongside makes 
fighting bugs and blights so easy a matter that a child can do 
it. The simplest of all spraying devices is 


The Kirke System— 


‘‘The Gun that Kills’’ 


Consists of a cylindrical, nickel-plated container and insecti- 
cide in cartridge form. Simply put cartridge in the holder, 
connect holder at either faucet or nozzle, preferably the latter 
and turn on your spigot. The water passing through the con- 
tainer gradually dissolves the cartridges, which consist of the 
highest grade of concentrated and extremely effective chemicals. 
Realizing that there is no “‘cure-all”’ for the different insects 
and plant diseases, we make eight distinct preparations for 
different purposes. The fertilizer 
cartridge will dissolve in as much 
water as will pass through ordinary 
garden hose in about five hours— 
enough time to fertilize a large 
garden thoroughly at least cost. 


Destroys Insects, Fungus, 
disinfects and fertilizes 


° War- 
Special ume Offer 
Get the following outfit 

for $5.00 
The Cartridge Holder (value $3) 
and one cartridge each of 


1 Tobacco Insecticide 

1 Arsenate of Lead 

1 Bordeaux Fungicide 

1 Fly Maggot Destroyer 
1 

1 


Sulphur Cartridge and 
Fertilizer Cartridge, in all 


carder $5.00 


The eight distinct preparations in 
cartridge form are highly endorsed 
by leading specialists and will do the 
same thorough work for you as they 
are doing for thousands of satisfied users. They offer a perfect, 
practicable, clean, odorless method of destroying insects and fun- 
gus, of disinfecting kennels and poultry houses, of fertilizing the 
growing crops. Six preparations are included in our special ‘“War- 
time Offer” above. Take advantage of this exceptionally liberal 
offer TO-DAY. Personal checks acceptable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write to-day—lest the bugs get the best of your garden. 

r___ July is the month when the bugs breed 

Order N OW- fastest and plant diseases spread most 

rapidly. Descriptive literature with planting tables free— 
write, or order to-day! 


Benin 


ag ih 
tT ® Kirke Chemical Co., Inc. 
: ue 250 Robinson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Price List of ‘‘Kirke’’ Supplies 


EACH HALF DOZ. 
Feeder (mail wt. 1 Ibs.).. $4 
35 


\ Race, 6 ie ae ce 3 ‘eede! ) t 
KIRKEQ&sue | BRR eee 


Arsenate of Lead. ....... 


“Sprinkling Can” ae ‘ : Bordeaux Fungicide...... 
oF aR : . Angle Worm Destroyer. . 
Plant Food e 3 A kisah oan : tas Fly Maggot Destroyer. . 


Sulphur Cartridge...... 
Especially prepared for Sods See 
those who do not use a 
garden hose Consists of 
tablets which easily, gradual- 
ly and evenly dissolve in water. 
Each tablet makes 8 
gallons of fertilizer that 
proves ideal for flower beds, 
pot plants,porch boxes, house 
plants, ete. 


Price, per box of 12 tablets, 33c 


. We will send 3 
Special to boxes, containing 36 
G. M. Readers tablets— enough to 
make 288 gallons of fertilizer for One Dollar, 


PE RR REI) Yee eS arse oe ae “Kirke System’’ Supplies for sale at 
leading seed stores or from us direct at 


E prices quoted. 
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OF IRRIGATION 


: If the Germans Had Irrigated — 


In a recent article in Literary Digest, attention was called to the fact that the potato shortage in 

Germany, which is one of the most critical shortages the: people.are. facing, was occasioned solely 

by drought. It went on to say that if the Germans had been more familiar with irrigation and 

practised it to a greater extent, this shortage tvould not have occurred. 
And therein lies a valuable lesson for every one of us whose interest is garden-invested. St 
Let us not neglect to fully profit by it! | 


Make Your Garden Crop a Sure Thing with a 
Skinner System Sprinkling Line 


Your garden simply must “do its bit” this year. Drought can setting of a few posts, with no possible chance ot hurting a thing “4 
stop it from doing it. But on the other hand, you can stop $15.75 buys a complete Sprinkling Line that will water 2,500 
drought from stopping it. square feet (Sox so ft.). You can increase its length toexactly / 1E ’ 
The Skinner System Sectional Sprinkling Line is the solu- fit your garden, at the rate of $5.40 for each 18 foot section 4 H ie 
tion. With it installed in your garden, you can, by simply added. For $15.50, you can equip it with an automatic. nd RoR ceaael 
turning a valve, bring down on your garden at any time, turner that will start the sprays watering on one side 9f ; — 
for as long a time as you like, a gentle, uniform, finely your garden and gradually turn them completely over is 


broken up spray like the beneficent rains of Heaven. to the other side, and then automatically shut off 
A spray that is scientifically designed to make the water. Its turning speed you control. 
plants grow, and does it. Don’t “trust to. luck’? for enough rain for 
Furthermore, the Skinner System Sprinkling your garden, when you can so easily control 
Line cam be installed without digging or the situation yourself. 

trenching in the garden injuring the crop Send for 50 foot line, as a starter Our 
after it is started. It simply involves the catalogue you are indeed welcome to 


The Skinner Irrigation CG. 


219 Water St,, Troy, Ohio 


WING'S BEAUTIFUL PEONIES Pee 


Will Bloom 
Our collection includes the best distinct varieties, both old are Easy for Many 
standard sorts and new introductions. to Grow Years 
Fall is the best time to plant. Once planted they last forever ; 
and become more beautiful every year 
MMT . ak. AS LUT 


La Fiancee. Pure White Single Peonies 


Plan to Plant Peonies 


for masses of rich and varied bloom. Your choice of 
nearly 200 varieties—old and new—single and double. 
Not divisions but strong, 1, 2 and 3 year plants. Prac- 
tically every one of our plants blooms in the nursery the 
first year, some having 3 or 4 flowers. Such stock is 
bound to give you satisfaction. Liberal discounts on 
quantities and reduced prices on many costly varieties. 


The high quality of our stock is proved by our sales to many other 
peony specialists, one of whom writes: “I bought of seven or eight 
prominent peony growers in America and Europe last fall and your 
roots were among the best I received.” 


Our 1917 Peony Catalogue will offer many help- 
ful suggestions. It’s free. Write to-day. 


S. G. Harris, Box A, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
HUA 


Following are just a few representative varieties: 


Duchesse de Nemours. White. soc 

Edulis Superba. Mauve pink. Best for Memorial Day. soc 

Madame Bucquet. Dark crimson amaranth. 75¢ 

Madame Emile Galle. Opalescent shades of lilac, flesh and cream. $1.00 

Therese. (See illustration). Violet rose. $5.00 

Mons. Jules Elie. Pale lilac rose. $1.00 

Mons. Martin Cahuzac. Dark purple garnet. The darkest Peony 
grown. $5.00 

Mary Holley. Rosy Magenta. 75c¢ 

Modeste Guerin. Light Solferino. soc 


We have many others, all of which are described in our catalogue. 
Send for free copy. 


THE WING SEED CO., Box 1626, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


LOTR 


ARR 
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Potted Ferns 
For July Planting 


Pot-Grown Vines, Climbers and Plants 
for Summer Planting 
ENGLISH IVY IN POTS 


BUSH AND CLIMBING ROSES IN POTS 
POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES 


Ferns grown in pots can be transplanted 
any time during the growing season with- 
out setback or injury to plants. Because 
with us, orders never stop, I have developed 
a stock of pot-grown ferns second to none 
in the country. All are shipped with ball 
of earth, assuring arrival in perfect growing 
condition. 


Ferns forRocky Ledges 


With my sturdy, pot-grown plants, effects like that 
pictured below are easily created in mid-summer. | 
can supply special collections of perfectly hardy, low- 
growing, evergreen ferns for both shady Rockeries and 
dry ledges. Four Dozen Plants in either collection at 
$7.50, constitutes the most remarkable bargain in 
hardy ferns obtainable anywhere. 


The character and variety of our stock is 
unsurpassed 


Write for descriptive folder 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Farquhar’s Gold Medal 
CYCLAMEN 


Awarded the Gold Medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society 


Of course, I have other collections made up for other 
special locations, such as in open sun; dry, shady 
places; moist shady ground; wet, open spots. If you 
love ferns you are bound to find some in my collection 
that will thrive for you under the particular conditions 


Gillett 


yor 
Stands for 
_Ferns 


The hardy ferns of 

New England are 

my favorites and leading 

: specialty. I offer every 

worth-while kind and grow 

them in such quantities as to be 

able to sell them at rock-bottom prices. 

You will find my Free Catalogue a most 

unusual book describing unusual plants. It is 

especially designed to create and stimulate among 

home gardeners the love for the wild flowers. Write 
for your copy NO 


Fhheea Gillett 


3 Main St. Southwick, Mass. 


Strong plants in 23 inch pots $15.00 
per 100; 33% inch pots $20.00 per 100. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 
9 So. Market Street Boston, Mass. 


a boost for every 
home garden 


Why let weeds, poor cultivation and lack of mois 
ture reduce your garden profits? Enlist The Barker 
to help fight your garden battles. It kills weeds, 
cultivates perfectly and forms the moisture-saving 
dust mulch, all in one operatjon. It is the ideal tool 


For Intensive Cultivation 


Eight revolving steel blades, working against a 
knife set below the surface, destroy the weeds and 
pulverize the soil. Special shovel attachment for 
extra deep cultivation. Entirely self-adjusting and 
so easily operated that girls and boys can push it 
with ease. Special leaf guard makes use possible un- 
til late on the season. Every one of the five models 
is fully guaranteed for five years. Special Factory- 
to-user prices make Barker Weeders inexpensive. 
Write for free catalogue and special offer to-day 


Barker Mfg. Co., Dept. 11, David City, Nebr. 


INNIS 
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Home Defense 
to the Rescue 


It’s too late now for preventive “‘reg- 
ular’? remedies that might have checked 
bug invasions in the home garden weeks 
ago. July is the month to use specific 
remedies—“‘last minute’’ insecticides that 
are sure to do the work when it is too late 
for experiments! 


The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


Is the ideal ‘“‘Home Defense’? Guard 
especially adapted for use by private and 
amateur gardeners. A concentrated 
liquid that is easily mixed, easily applied, 
free from all sediments that clog sprayers. 
A sure remedy for all sap sucking insects 
such as green, black and white aphis, 
thrips as well as soft bodied ‘“‘chewing”’ 
insects like currant and cabbage slugs. 
Equally useful with vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. 


Controls Rust 


e 
Fungine and Mildew 
A most efficient remedy for many fungi and 
blights affecting celery and other vegetables, roses, 
sweet peas as well as other flowers and fruits. A 
liquid sulphur spray that does not stain foliage, but 
cleanses, protects from disease and encourages 
vigorous foliage growth. Applied at regular 
intervals of a week or ten days it is a sure preven- 
tive for both garden and greenhouse use. 


Destroys Worms, 
Maggots, Root Lice 


Vermine 


It means sure death to all insects or vermin 
working in the soil or around roots of plants. A 
thorough soaking of the soil with a Vermine solution 
(direction on package) sterilizes, drives out or kills 
insects and makes your garden safe for some time 
from the ravages of hidden invaders. Ideal for 
potted plants, freeing them from angle and eel 
worms. Make Vermine your home defense against 
ravages by enemies beneath the soil. 


Aphine, Fungine 
and Vermine 


are tested, tried and never found 
wanting. These products have 
been on the market for many 
years and proven thoroughly reli- 
able in thousands of gardens. All 
are highly endorsed by the foremost 
professional as well as amateur 
gardeners. 


All three products are concentrated liquid spray- 
ing materials and are applied as per directions on 
eachcan. Put up in sizes to meet the requirements 
of all growers—whether for the home garden of 
modest dimensions or for extensive ranges of the 
commercial grower. All good seedhouses sell them. 
For further particulars write to 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Agricultural Chemicals 


Madison 


New Jersey 


The Readers’ Service will give you suggestions for the care and purchase of cats and dogs and other pets 
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Could we attach a workroom and gree: house SOnething like this to your earage? 
Is there room at the south or east side? Would one 18 x 33, like this one, be 
large enough? Why not 18 x 50 with two compartments ? 


GREENHOUSES 


Advantages of Combining with the Garage 
AD you noticed that the broadened use of the 


auto and the general acquiring of greenhouses 
have gone hand in hand? 

The linking of garage and greenhouse was the natural 
result. But it was also an economy result. 

While heating one, it is easy to heat the other with but 
litt’e more coal. 

If the greenhouse is built directly against the garage 
and a part of it used as a workroom, it saves the expense 
of building such a room. 

If the workroom is necessary and then attached to 
the garage; as in the one above; the cost of one work- 
room gable is saved. 

There are always also many advantages in having all 
your buildings grouped as compactly as possible. 

If you are thinking of having such a combination, bear 
in mind that the greenhouse must be attached at either 
the east, south, or west side. On the north only if you 
desire to grow orchids, ferns, palms and such semi-shade 
thriving plants. 

If you will send us a photo of your garage and indicate 
which side faces south, we would gladly suggest a green- 
house best adapted to it. 

Let us know whether you have room in the garage to par- 
tition off for a workroom; and if there is a cellar under it. 

Then if you would say whether you wanted to spend 
$500, $1,000, or say $2,500; it would avoid our sending a 
sketch of a combination that you might promptly set 
your heart on; but be “a bit more than you cared to 
spend, just now.” 

Let us keep well within the limits of the possible, so 
we can work together in making this greenhouse dream 
of yours an early reality. 

To our catalogue, you are most welcome. 


Hitchings - Gmpany 


General Offices and Factory—Elizabeth, N. J. 
BOSTON 
49 Federal Street 


NEW YORK 
1170 Broadway 


{PHILADELPHIA 
40.So. 15th Street 
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‘ erate Ex periené@ 
. Iding Greenhouses. 


Lasting Greenhouse 
Satisfaction 
A MONINGER greenhouse will enable you to enjoy 


of Evergreens 


Plan right now to enjoy the beauty and company of 
Evergreens this fall and winter. We heartily recom- 
mend August planting of the proper kind of Ever- 
greens—trees that are properly rooted, correctly dug 
and carefully packed. That is the kind we offer. 


A Treatise You Should Have 


“Coniferous Evergreens” is the title of a leaflet as unique as 
it is practical. The advantages of evergreens, with suggestions 
for planting and treatment are discussed with most unusual 
frankness. The treatise represents the accumulated experience 
of a “‘seasoned’’ nurseryman. Gladly mailed /ree fo G. M. 


your indoor garden for many years to come. Its 

construction ,provides durability that ,will withstand 
the attacks of age and storm, yet insures your plants and 
flowers receiving the full benefit of every ray of sunlight. 
You will be spared all the worries and expense that result 
from faulty greenhouse construction, for every Moninger 
greenhouse is built to give lasting service. ) 


We would like to tell you more above the Moninger 
method of greenhouse construction—may we send you 
our new booklet, which contains interesting information on 
greenhouse gardening? 


JOHN C. MONINGER COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
924 W. Blackhawk St. 814 Marbridge Building 


et MONINGER 


readers. Free Catalogue describing complete stocks of Ever- 
greens growing in our 800 acre Nurseries at Flushing, L. I. and 
Springfield, N. J., is yours tocommand. Write To-day. 


American Nursery Co. Syif¢" New York | 


| 
Now for August Planting 


MIE 


Scheepers’ mei Lilies 


are the products of the World’s Foremost Lily Specialists 


20 Healthy Bulbs in $72 


Ten Superb Sorts for  prepata 


GREENHOUSES 


For details regarding this remarkable offer, consult 
page 68 of Garden Magazine for March. Lily 


catalogue on request. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS COMPANY 
Flowerbulb Specialists 


2 Stone Street New York 
Le 


Maintain The Beauty of Your Grounds! 


It isn’t necessary that the grass should look browned and 
burned during the hot, dry days. Nor need the plants and 
shrubs be allowed to lose vigor and become unattractive. 
A small outlay for proper irrigation will keep everything 
growing nicely right through the summer. The investment 
you have already made will be insured by this means. 


The Campbell Oscillating Sprinkler— 
Everywhere Efficient and Economical 


The Campbell Oscillating Sprinkler supplies a nature- 
like, gentle shower. Automatically the water motor 
oscillates the jetted pipe from side to side every three seconds, evenly watering a rectangular area 9 
feet wide and 50 to 70 feet long. It requires no attention—simply place it and turn on the water. 
Trouble-proof, it lasts for years. Harmless to tenderest foliage. Does not pack the soil. Superb for 
vegetable and flower gardens and lawns. 


LL SN BES fa ae | 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Rembrandt and Hybrid Tulips 


direct from the sole originators | 


E. H. Krelage & Son 


Complete Bulb Catalogue Free 
on request to 


J. A. deVEER, Sole Agent, 100 William St.,N. ¥. 


Ideal System for Putting Greens— 
Turbo-Irrigator with Tripod Stand 


Collapsible, machine may be easily moved from place to place. will 
thoroughly and perfectly irrigate an ordinary sized green from one posi- 
tion. Automatic in operation, so greens may be watered at night when 
not in use. Except tripod stand, entire construction of brass, giving con- 
tinuous service for long periods without showing wear or corrosion. Saves 
labor bills more than equalling cost of installation, in one season. 


Write for our booklet, “Artificial Rain,” describing 
full line of irrigation devices at prices to fit every purse 


THE GEORGE W. CLARK COMPANY 259 F. Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Sweet Corn in October!—Perhaps some of 
the “ Neighbors” do not realize that they may 
enjoy two of the garden’s choicest vegetables as 
late as the second week in October. Last year 
my family feasted for two weeks on Golden 
Bantam Corn planted July thirteenth; and 
October 12th our man picked a peck of peas 
(First-of:All) from seed planted August 17th. 
Of course, the peas were a gamble, still we have 
succeeded both times with peas planted in the 
middle of August and one feast of them repays 
fully the small labor of planting. It is neces- 
sary to use an early variety. Words fail to 
describe the corn. We have always con- 
sidered Golden Bantam the best corn grown, 
though it seems rather dry at times, but this 
last late planting is juicy and delicious.—G. G. 
Bell, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A Phonograph Advertises this Flower Shop. 
—In advertising my Roadside Garden last 
summer I found a loud-toned phonograph 
to be an invaluable aid. The machine was 
placed upon a small table under the maples 
separating the garden from the road. My 
little sister (another important auxilliary to 
the flower shop) found great sport in operating 
it. The music, mostly loud band selections, 
attracted the attention of autoists as well as 
other travelers. They would come into the 
shade of the trees and stop to hear the Music, 
after which they generally became interested 
in the flowers. Not infrequently did people 
who otherwise would never have stopped 
take away large purchases of flowers, as a 
result of the talking machine’s use.—Buford 
Reid, Arkansas. 


Dahlias Don’t Flower? —Some of the 
Garden Neighbor’s in various sections have 
referred to the failure of their Dahlias in 1916: 
and I do not know any one here who succeeded 
with them last year. I had a dozen or more 
blooms, but most of the buds rotted. In my 
garden and other gardens that I had an op- 
portunity to observe closely the cause was a 
pale green creature called, in an old number of 
_Tue Garpen Macazine, the frog hopper or 
spittle bug. This insect lives on the under 
sides of the leaves and sucks the life out of the 
plant. The magazine recommended spraying 
with whale oil soap or kerosene emulsion, be- 
ginning early in the season. I found this in- 
formation during the winter while looking over 
some old numbers of Tue GarpEN Macazine 
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and I do not recall what number it was, but I 
intend to try the remedy.—Mrs. H. Bruce 
Rouzer, Minneapolis. 


—Miss Sarah E. Brody (December issue) “has 
it” on all of us Dahlia fanciers in this part 
of the world as the plants here were almost 
a total failure, I having about 75 plants 
and not a dozen blooms! Even our Gladi- 
olus failed; Nasturtiums too; Pansies and 
Sweet Peas just dried up because of no 
rain from June 20th to August 1st—forty 
days. My young Rose garden, having 
about seventy-five bushes, was a% treat, 
as it bloomed all summer and fall. I 
have coldframes full of perennials such as 
Gaillardias, Pinks, Pansies, Hollyhocks, Car- 


nations, Snapdragons, Asters, Foxgloves, 


Make More Home Gardens! 


“T salute our splendid army of 
home gardeners. They are fighting 
Kaiserism along with our troops in 
France. But we must not sit back 
and congratulate ourselves. We 
must begin now to lay our plans to 
quadruple, or at least triple, that 
army next year. The battalions of 
home gardeners will need reserves 
or fresh recruits, for if in wartime 
the home garden is a national neces- 
sity, in time of peace it will be a 
valuable national asset.” 


CARL VROOMAN 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Columbine, Coreopsis and Canterbury Bells. 
I have no greenhouse, but I have a hotbed 3 
feet by 16 feet which I start in February. I 
read the GarpEN Macazine from one end to 
the other, except about shrubs as outside of 
Roses I do not care for shrubs. I do not forget 
you when I buy a seed or plant—I say: “ Gar- 
DEN Macazine.’—R. Houdek, Illinois. 


School of Plant Material—Very  wel- 
come is the announcement that the rich col- 
lections of growing plants in the Arnold 
Arboretum will be made use of during July 
and August in a course in “plant materials” 
offered in the Summer School of Harvard 
University. The rich amount of material thus 
availableisnot generally realized and itis indeed 
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a worthy object to make the greatest possible 
use of the Arboretum as a working laboratory 
for this demonstration which will be under the 
direction of Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin. 


A Simple Way to Plant Potatoes.—The 
other day I was told about a simple, practical 


. little device in planting potatoes which would 


suit the man who had only a small area to 
plant. After the furrow had been plowed, the 
man came carrying a sack with seed potatoes 
and had in his hand a water spout wide enough 
to allow the seed potato to go through. He 
used this spout as a staff and set it down in the 
place where he wanted the potato to lodge, and 
dropped the potato through the spout to this 
spot. In this simple way he kept the potatoes 
from running around and without the tiresome 
effort of every time bending his back got it to 
lodge in the right place.-—T. Woods Beckman, 
Altoona, Pa. 


“Blow- Torch”? as a Garden Weapon. 
After several seasons of having my squash 
vines ruined by the big “‘stink”’ (gray-black) 
bugs, during which time I tried in every way 
to overcome them, I accidentally hit upon a 
practice that was successful from the start. 

“Stink”? bugs always appear in colonies, 
I noted that each colony, at first, confined it- 
self to but part of a hill—even part of one vine 
—and also that in the early morning each 
colony would be found clustered on a few 
leaves, the idea came to me of using fire to 
destroy them wholesale. I first tried a 
kerosone-soaked rag on stick torch and it 
worked very well, except that the flame was too 
uncontrolled. I then Bonghe a gasolene blow- 
torch (such as electricians use) and found it 
worked perfectly. The flame from this torch 
is concentrated and so hot that a blast or two 
from it will kill instantly an entire colony and 
also bake the unhatched eggs with no greater 
injury to the squash vines than the scorching 
of a few leaves, which seems in no way to 
check the growth of the vihes. 

Next year I used the blow-torch on the 
striped squash bug, also, but in a little more 
painstaking way, for the striped fellows usually 
come early and in swarms when they first re- 
turn from winter quarters, and do their great- 
est damage while the squash plants are still 
small. To protect the young Alene from any 
loss of leaves through scorching by the blow- 
torch flame, I would drop an old pan over the 
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hill of vines. As the disturbed bugs would 
come swarming out through a small crack at 
the pan’s edge (left for this purpose) the 
blow-torch is applied; and gets every one. 

When the striped bugs first appear I go over 
the squash and other vines every morning for a 
week, every third day is sufficient for their con- 
trol during the next two weeks; after which the 
plants are safe. I have also used this torch 
to good purpose in killing these striped bugs in 
the fall, when they sometimes swarm on to un- 
gathered squash in the field. And also on other 
garden and orchard insects, including the de- 
stroying of the nests of the tent caterpillar 
on small trees or low- 
down limbs.—JN. Olds, 
Maryland. 


Edgings for Rocker- 
ies.— The article on 
“Rockery Edges” in 
your May number re- 
minds me that a cor- 
respondent in March 
asked if any one had 
tried rock plants for 
bordering perennial beds. The photograph be- 
low showing an Iris border edged with alpines 
was taken last year in June. The second photo- 
graph is of a well surrounded with a rock gar- 
den, the mossy stones in this case being sunk 
more or less flush with the grass. Mrs. Wilder 
whose delightful book ““My Garden” I have 
just been enjoying, gives a list of rock plants in- 
cluding a number of species of Dianthus. As I 
gather from her book that she has not yet 
succeeded with D. alpinus I am including a 
photograph showing it in full bloom, I shall be 
glad to know from Mrs. Wilder where she ob- 
tains her seed as she lists a number of plants 
which I would be glad to add to my collection. 
Perhaps this autumn, you would care to hear 
something further of my experience with a 
rock garden which IJ can illustrate from snaps 
taken on the spot.—F. Cleveland Morgan, 
Montreal. [Certainly, let’s hear more.—ED.|] 


ay; 
Sy, 


An Italian View of our Rose Craft.— 
The Garpen Macazine for February has 
reached me, and I see various requests from 
readers, so may I make bold to ask for more 
articles about Roses? It always seems as if 
they were somewhat neglected in American 
garden papers, and yet they are perhaps the 
most reliable flowers for a garden. Where I 
live—some ten miles outside of Rome toward 
the Alban Hills—they are almost the only 
flowers which successfully resist four months 
of scorching summer wind, with sometimes no 
rain from May till the end of September, and 
yet bloom long and well, and I am sure would 
suit may dry parts of the United States. 

Again, why do the American writers almost 
invariably confine themselves to the Wichur- 
aiana Hybrids and Multiflora Ramblers for 


Iris border edged with alpines 


A rock garden surrounding a well. 
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climbers, and to a few stout 
and phlegmatic <> Roses like 
Caroline Test out, Mrs. John 


dwarfs? Nev- 
mentioned the 
Chinas (Mme. 
ney, etc.) and 
the Pernetian- 
Edouard Her- 
those fasci- 
Roses like 
not to speak 
wer and 
colored 


Laing, etc., for 
er does one see 
beautiful new 
Laurette Messi 
rarely any of 
as(unless Mme. 
riot), and all 
nating Single 
Irish Fireflame, 
of the ne 
brilliantly 


Teas and H.T’s. [think many people unduly 
fear tenderness insummer. [live in the moun- 
tains, a climate like central Vermont, where 
snow often begins in October, and lasts until 
April—yet I have all these Roses there, and 
Bardou Job on a wall, and three yellow Bank- 
sias prospered and grew since they were put in 
four years ago. ‘The usual American article 
would give one little idea of the variety and 
beauty of the Rose world. And, lest certain 
objections be raised, may I hasten to say that 
they require less trouble. My gardener is fight- 
ing, and I know whereof I speak. 

Once I subscribed to five American garden- 
ing papers, but have deserted all but yours 
One wants to know about plants—as you 
admirable articles by Mr. Wilson, which one 
hopes will be published separately, and not 
merely how to make Japanese tea gardens!— 
An Italian Reader. ‘ 


[There are in fact several ‘climates ” in 
America and one cannot generalize for the 
entire country. The Wichuraiana Hybrids 
and other Ramblers find most congenial 
conditions in those parts of the country where 
gardening is mostly popular—that is_ the 
older, more thickly populated sections. True, 
much more might be done for Roses, and 
indeed more is being accomplished in fact than 
just at present appears on the surface. The 
American Rose Society has a great field be- 
fore it, and the official test and demonstration 
gardens now established in the larger centres 
of interest will be effective centres from which 
interest must spread. Until lately we have 
been entirely dependent on European types 
of Rose, only some of which are ideally fitted 
to our climate; but we are now developing our 
own varieties that fit. Part of the American 
Rose gardening trouble lies in the trying late 
winter conditions, when we get clear, bright, 
dry days with no moisture in the air. The 
Single Roses do not last long enough for most 
people, and what color they have bleaches 
out badly. The Pernetiana varieties have a 
decided tendency to drop their foliage (as well 
as bleach) except on pure clay soils, which are 
not universal in America. The series of articles 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson has been quite recently 
republished in book form under the title of 
“Aristocrats of the Garden,” price, $5 net.— 
L. B.| 


Double Glass and Other Things—I think 
everybody is pleased with the new de- 


The stones are moss-covered and sunk almost to the grass level 


partment, ‘‘Garden Neighbors,” and the prom- 
inent place it is given. Since I began to 
contribute to it I have increased my flower 
acquaintance considerably. One letter re- 
ceived asked for more information, another 
offered some, a third invited me to join a 
flower society, etc. Let the good work go on! 
I am too far from Garden Cer for the pro- 
posed lawn party, but shall be interested just 
the same and might join a club if one grows out 
of the situation. 

My recent experience with double glass is in- 
spiring. A little bed of Bellis Daisies was bright 
at the close of last season, so I put a wooden 
frame and glass around 
it. Then I gathered 
a bank of leaves and 
dead plant stems, 
brought it up a few 
inches above the edge 
of the glass and then 
laid another glass over 
it. This left a good air 
space and all I had to 
do after that was to 
raise the bank a little 
higher and then put on a few pieces of brush to 
keep everything in place. Deep snow covered 
the bed most of the winter and when.it was 
gone the plants were as bright as when the 
glasses were put on and one plant was in blos- 
som. [think I shallin summer try to improve 
on this primitive protection by setting the 
glasses in a bottomless box, the upper one prob- 
ably tilted a few inches, like a hot-bed glass. 
Then if the weather turns too sunny I can turn 
the box north to south and shade the plants by 
the high back of the box during the middle of 
the day. In winter the banking of leaves could 
be put on so that quite tender plants could be 
wintered safely. They tell us that tender 
plants will freeze through a single glass at a 
temperature of about 29 degrees, so the double 
pane will be valuable in summer as in winter. 
By its help I hope to winter Snapdragons and 
make sure of Pansies.—John W. Chamberlin, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sowing for Second Crop.—I am, with 
many others of your large family of readers, 
a garden enthusiast. With much interest 
I read, from time to time, about sowing for 
second crop. But my first attempts were dire 
failures. Each time I acquired fresh knowledge 
until, the last season, I was successful. About 


July zoth, after the early peas were cleared 
away, I sowed two kinds of lettuce—Big Bos- 
ton and Mignonette, both head varieties. 
The seed was sown near the last of a pro- 
longed drouth and therefore laid in the ground 
before growing, about four weeks—until rain 
I returned from my vacation near 


fell. 


The Alpine Pink (Dianthus alpinus) plant, } inches high; 
flowers dark rose with darker ring at eye 
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September Ist and the leaves of the small 
plants were about the size of mouse ears. 
But with good care they grew rapidly. 

In October, we were having deliciously crisp 
heads of Mignonette lettuce. Soon came the 
early hard frosts but I protected my late Bos- 
ton = mulching generously with fallen leaves. 
The added warmth, from this covering seemed 
to be just what these Bostonians enjoyed, for 
they not only grew more rapidly but they 
blanched most beautifully. As a result we 
had large ivory-yellow heads until nearly 


December Ist; and this in New York thirty - 


miles from the St. Lawrence.—(Rev.) Otto L. 
Nichols, Jefferson County, N.Y. 


Summer Pruning a Success.—For many 
years I have been a close follower of the teach- 
ings of THE GarpEN MaGazine, immediately 
putting into practice the methods discussed. 
One of my most successful efforts was summer 
pruning of fruit trees (the way is told at length 
in issue for July, 1913). | Nearly all the trees 
in (5-year apples, pears, plums) started intd 
vigorous bearing the very next year. There 
was only one drawback: the trees being so 


young the branches were not strong enough to 


This is the crop of fruit borne on a 5-year Damson plum 
pruning. Its first crop about 24 bu. 


carry the loads of fruit, and needed much 
propping up [a severe thinning, as advocated 
in last month’s GarpEN Macazine would 
have been better—£d.]. One Burbank plum 
bore between three and four bushels of fruit— 
its previous crop was three quarts!—T. S., 
Orange Co., N. Y. 


The Flowers in Spring.—Just a word Mr. 
Editor, to you, and I hope to the “Garden 
Neighbors.” We have taken the GarDEN 
Macazine since ’o2 but it has often been too 
popularized to be of any real interest. Slowly, 
however, you have developed popular interest 
to the point when your excellent articles of to- 
day can find general appreciation and this 
latest correspondence page will I feel sure, 
prove most helpful. A word to your readers: 

I hope that A. E. Thatcher (page 161) may 
try Harison’s Yellow Rose and the orange 
Austrian Copper, both lovely, and with me 
they have withstood 18 degrees below zero, so 
that they should prove hardy. ‘The latter, 
however, has not made as large a bush. 

The recent mention of Delphinium Zalil in 
these pages brings to mind D. nudicaule or 
perhaps it is cardinale. JI have it in a well- 
drained place in the open sun and though it is 
clearly a rockery plant, its clear orange-scarlet 
is delightful, particularly with the lavender of 
the wild Campanula rotundifolia. 

Spring is upon us as I write and I have been 
delighting in the vivid Bulbocodium that has 
really established itself. Nearby are yellow 
Winter Aconites, a startling “combine” but 
pleasing at this season. The delicate lavender 
of Crocus Tomasianus is also nice, and the fat 
buds of Iris reticulata show purple; the purple 
young growth and half opened Anemone stel- 
lata are fascinating, but best of all Iris 
histrioides has pulled through the winter and 
to-morrow I shall probably He disappointed in 
my first sight of this wee lavender flower. The 
Waterlily Tulip is almost out, and the clustered 
buds of T. biflora, a similar color, and of lini- 
folia (almost a miniature T. Gesneriana) look 
promising.—R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass., April 4. 
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A Vine for Quick Effects—The accom- 
panying photograph of a rustic pergola 
covered with Moon Vines was taken July Ist, 
1916, and is offered to The Garden Neighbors 
as an illustration of what can be done in a short 
time. Not having any shade we built this 
shelter out of poles and planted the Moon Vine 
some time in May. I have been taking THE 
GarpvEN MacazineE for about ten years and 
would not do without it.—H. B. Shawen, 
Virginia. 


Mr. Wilson in Japan.— Under date of 
March 26th, Mr. E. H. Wilson, who is now 
travelling in Japan and Korea, writes to us 
that he “had an interesting and enjoyable 
trip to the Linkin Islands, and collected quite a 
lot of specimens and much information. The 
winter has been exceptionally cold in Japan 
and the spring is late. The cherry trees 
will not be in blossom until the middle of 


April.” , 


The Title Page and Index to Contents of 
Volume XXV, which concludes with this issue, 
1s ready and will be sent gratis to subscribers on 
request; or subscribers’ copies can be returned to 
us and will be bound in cloth with index for $1.25. 


Something like Jack’s beanstalk! 
months after planting the seeds 


Moon Vine arbor three 


THE MONTH’S REMINDER 


These directions apply generally to the latitude of New York; due allowance must be made, earlier for the South and later forthe North. Ap- 
proximately 100 miles of latitude equal a difference of a week 


OW is the time when the honor win- 
ners of the General Army of De- 
fense, Home Garden Division, will 
begin to show up in the ranks. 

The easy part of the work has been done, and 
the sentimentalists and the slackers are ready 
to quit. But those who will keep up the work, 
and see their gardens through, will deserve 
this year to be doubly rewarded—and what is 
more, they will be! 

Stick to your garden to the end this season, 
even if it is your first garden, and full of mis- 
takes. If your conditions are at all favor- 
able, you can hardly fail to get enough to pay 
well for the effort expended. And the experi- 
ence will be of even greater value in helping 
you in the future: for the food problem is not 
likely to be less urgent for the next year or so, 
even if the war should be brought to an end 
in a few months. 


KEEP RAISING THE DUST! 
TILL first and foremost in this month’s 
activities is keeping every thing you 
have growing, growing as well as you can grow 


it! That means no compromise when it 
comes to the matter of cultivation. 


Keep the wheel-hoe going 
To keep your garden growing! 


The only time to stop cultivating all the space 
between rows, is when you can no longer get 
through—but remember that when there is 
no longer room for the wheelhoe, you can 
still break the crust, and keep the dirt mulch 
established almost as quickly with a scuffle or 
“slide” hoe. We have repeated the old rule 
—“‘cultivate after every rain, and every ten 
days or so if it doesn’t rain’”’—many times. 
But it is still as good to follow as it ever was. 


STILL TIME TO EAT THIS WINTER 
VEGETABLES ordinary plain stored 


‘roots,’ not “fresh” stuff from Florida 
—are not going to be any joke this winter. 
Everytime you want any extra vegetables for 
dinner, or even for stock for a war-time vege- 
table soup, it will make a hole big enough to 
see through in the week’s table budget. Don’t 
let any ground lie idle that you can use now 


for the growing of beets, carrots, ruta- 
bagas, or turnips, but provide to make a 
full planting of these things at once. Many 
people are not aware of the fact that these 
things are of very much better table quality 
if not planted until so late that they have just 
time to develop nicely, attain a fair but not 
full size, and without being allowed to reach 
full maturity before being harvested. They 
are then much more like the tasty vegetables 
you ,are used to having from your garden in 
spring and summer, than the tough unpal- 
atable things you usually get when buying the 
large, coarse, and fibrous “roots” one gener- 
erally finds in the markets during the winter 
months. The market gardener plants earlier 
than this because he is chiefly interested in big 
yields; but for your own use, where high qual- 


. 1ty is as important as yield, later planting is 


advisable. 


TRANSPLANT FOR FALL AND WINTER 
{ ATE cabbage, cauliflower, _ Brussels 


sprouts, kale, and .celery should all be 
set in their permanent places this month, 
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transplanting them from the seed bed as 
soon as they are large enough. If plants were 
not started in anticipation they may be ob- 
tained, usually at a very low price, from a 
market gardener, or got from a neighbor. 
Don’t make the mistake, which many Resi 
ners do, of thinking that you must have 
a late variety because it is wanted for late use 
—quite the contrary an early variety is better 
because it matures sooner. For the home gar- 
den the medium earlier, smaller sorts are 
more satisfactory in every way. Volga, 
All-head Early, and Danish Ballhead are 
good sorts. They can be planted much closer 
than the large spreading late varieties such as 
Autumn Giant or Worldbeater, are more 
certain to make good solid heads, and much 
more convenient to store and to use. 

The ‘‘savoy” type, is however the finest 
flavored of all. Put out a generous supply 
of Brussels sprouts and kale. Both are per- 
fectly hardy, and you can continue to use 
them right out of your garden as long as 
they last, even if you have to wade through 
‘the snow to get them for your Christmas 
dinner! 

When setting out your celery plants, keep 
in mind that they are about the hungriest 
of any plants that grow, and for good crisp 
fat stalks, such as you will be proud to have 
on the table for Thanksgiving, you must feed 
them bountifully. Even if the soil where 
they are to be put was well manured and en- 
riched in the spring, give extra fertilizing in 
the furrows before setting the plants, in the 
form of bone dust and hen,manure or sheep 
manure, and a little sprinkling of nitrate of 
soda, of course mixing these thoroughly 
with the soil before setting the plants, which 
should be pretty severely trimmed back before 
planting. Flood the trench full of water and 
let it soak away a couple of times just before 
planting if the soil is dry; celery is one of the 
water-loving vegetables, and can_ hardly 
be given too much on a well-drained soil. Set 
the little plants very firmly, about six inches 
apart, being careful not to get any soil over the 
centres or crowns, where the new leaves are 
pushing up. Ifa few old boards are available 
they may readily be placed on edge along the 
row, at a slight angle, and supported by small 
stakes, to shade the newly set plants for a few 
days; this will aid materially in getting them 
started. 


DON’T CROWD OUT NEXT YEAR’S FLOWERS 
WHILE we are all, rightly, interested in 


growing as many vegetables as possible 
this year, there is no occasion to neglect de- 
voting the little time and space necessary 
for starting a generous supply of flowers for 
next year. A single frame, three by six feet, 
or an equivalent space in some sheltered spot, 
free from the “drip” of any building or tree, 
but where it can be shaded from the hot sun 
is enough to start all the seedlings any ordin- 
ary garden is likely to require. Let the 
soil for this little seedbed be the finest and 
spongiest you can get. Old compost from a 
hotbed ‘or coldframe, carefully sifted is excel- 
lent; or you can mix humus and a little sand, 
and get an excellent surface soil for sowing 
the finest of seeds, which is clean and free 
from weed seeds and disease germs. 


Pansies, English Daisies (Bellis perennis), 


Forget-me-not and a long list of the hardy 
perennials, such as Columbines, Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, Foxglove, etc., etc., are available 
for starting now. A dollar’s worth of seed 
will give you all the plants you are likely to 
be able to find room for—and plenty to give 


away besides! Prepare the seed bed care- 
fully, and water it down thoroughly, so that 
it is soaked through and through, and as soon 
as it is dry enough plant, barely covering from 
sight the smaller seeds. Newspapers or sphag- 
num moss laid over the surface for a few days 
after planting will help to keep the soil moist 
and cool immediately about the seeds, but 
careful watch must be kept so that the covers 
are removed immediately on the first sign of 
germination. To get good sturdy plants for 
transplanting in the fall, either transplant or 
thin out the little seedlings just as soon as 
they are large enough; otherwise they will very 
soon begin to crowd, and be permanently 
weakened. 


KEEP AFTER THE BUGS AND BLIGHTs! 


N° MATTER how good a grower a gar- 
dener may be, unless he is also a good 
fighter he is likely to see much of the results 
of his labor go for naught at this time of the 
year as a result of the annual invasion of in- 
sects and plant diseases. You must both be 


DO THIS MONTH 


Keep on cultivating. 

Plant root crops for winter use. 

Transplant for fall and winter. 

Make first sowing of perennials and bien- 

nials for winter use. 

Keep after the bugs and blights. 

Prune Rambler Roses after flowering. 

Prune early-flowering shrubs after flowering. 

Keep the /awn in condition for dry weather. 

Get ready for the new strawberry bed. 

Plant for canning, drying and preserving. 

Undertake new improvements. 

Send on your bulb order. 

Send on your order for evergreens. 

Doa little vistting ’round. 

. Join your local Garden Club. 

<r The southern gardener will read the spec- 
ial article on another page. 


als 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


on the watch for troubles of this kind, so as to 
be able to detect them at the very earliest mo- 
ment, and ready to act, so that you can do 
whatever should be done to combat or pre- 
vent them, at once. That, “in a nutshell,” is 
the secret of being able to protect your plants. 
Elsewhere in this issue detailed information 
about bugs, diseases, worms, sprayers, sprays, 
and powders is given. Don’t wait until the 
trouble is upon your head; get busy now, pro- 
vide yourself with the things you are likely to 
need, and make yourself familiar with how to 
use them. GET BUsy—Now! 


PRUNE RAMBLERS AND EARLY’ FLOWERING 
SHRUBS NOW 


S SOON as the flower-clusters have gone 

by on the hardy Ramblers and other 
similar late-flowering Roses is the best time to 
prune them. The fading flower clusters are 
no ornament; and one can see now, better than 
at any time later, what wood it will be best 
to cut away, and how the plant should be de- 
veloped for another season’s bloom, the 
growth for which will be made this year. The 
older canes, which have ceased to flower freely, 
should be cut away back to or near the ground, 
and removed to make room for new growth, 
which will quickly take its place. If this is 
done now, the plant will be as graceful and 
symmetrical as ever for next season; but 
if it is left until fall or spring a very un- 
attractive looking plant is pretty sure to 
be the result. 

The shrubs which have flowered during 
spring and early summer are now making 
their new growth, on which next year’s flower 
buds will be developed before winter. They 
must be pruned now, so that any “‘holes” left by 


! 


cutting out old wood may be filled up; and 
the new growth may be guided to make an 
even and symmetrical plant. But do not 
go to the opposite extreme and prune and 
head in until all the natural beauty and grace 
of the shrub has been lost, and you have but 
a stiff, ugly “specimen” that is about as at- 
tractive as a rag-wound thumb at a card 
party. As a general rule for the decorative 
and flowering shrubs, the less pruning the 
better, so long as old or injured wood is re- 
moved, wandering growths are made to 
conform to the plant’s general contour, and 
too much crowding at the centre is prevented. 


STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM—GET READY Now! 
: I ‘HE old saying that “all things come to 


him who waits” surely was not meant 
to apply to the man who waits for a straw- 
berry bed; for if you would have berries next 
June, you must begin to get busy now—(and 
that will be getting them in shorter time than 
most people do). Potted plants set out this 
month or early next month will bear a full 
crop of the very biggest berries they are capa- 
ble of producing next June, if they are given 
the proper attention. The first step is to have 
the soil rich and in good shape (The plants 
can be bought, if you are not growing your 
own, as suggested in last month’s reminder). 
Avoid soil that has been in sod within a year, 
as it 1s likely to be infested with white grubs— 
the larvae of the “June bugs”—which are one 
of the strawberry’s worst enemies, frequently 
ruining new plantings. Select a place where 
the strawberry rows will not be in the way of 
your other garden operations, if possible; but 
they must have good rich soil to do well. 
Spade it up and manure or fertilize it now, 
even though you will not be ready to- plant 
for a few weeks yet; this will get rid of one 
crop of weeds, save the moisture in the soil, 
and enable the plants to get a quicker start 
when you do put them in. 


CONSERVATION IN THE WAR GARDEN 


HAVE you made provision to utilize every- 

thing that your garden produces this sum- 
mer and fall? If not, your war garden, no 
matter how carefully cultivated, is not a com- 
plete success. Down to the last ounce, all 
the food produced should be used. Cans and 
jars will be scarce this year, if obtainable 
at all. Have you made yourself familiar with 
the processes of drying or evaporating, or “‘de- 
hydrating?” Many vegetables and most 
fruits can be kept as well this way as by can- 
ning, and with much less work. Look into 
these things, and plan ahead, so that nothing 
will go to waste. Not only that, see to it 
that some organized effort 1s made, in your 
town or city, to look after this same problem 
in connection with the hundreds of new gar- 
dens there are there. Next month THE 
GarDEN MacazineE will have some sugges- 
tions for the carrying out of thus work. 
Watch for them; or if you want to get started 
at once, write to our Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment for advance information. 


ARE YOUR BULB AND SHRUB ORDERS READY? 
EMEMBER that the war won’t last 


forever. Plant evergreens this fall if 
you had been intending to; and also bulbs 
for spring bloom. These are among the 
things that haven’t gone up in price—in fact, 
you are pretty sure to get better value than 
usual, as the demand is likely to be light. 
Profit by the “psychological condition” and 
get in your own order in good season. 


‘ 
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ULY is truly the turning point 
in the campaign of the garden. 
Nearly everything is_ then 
either at its best, or is ex- 

hausted and ready to make room 
for other crops. Much space is 
really available—between the rows 
of crops now reaching eatable size—for further 

lanting. Look at the early rows of beans, 
a carrots, lettuce, onions from sets, rad- 
ishes, etc.; some will soon become exhausted. 
Why wait? Transplant plants from crowded 
rows into the paths between the rows. By 
the time these transplanted plants have taken 
root and begin to spread those of the old row 
are “gone” and you have new rows developed 
in position. 


Bringing Up the Supports 


Onions growing from seeds require special 
care. Keep the rows free from weeds. Once a 
week scatter wood ashes or a “complete fer- 
tilizer” along the rows and work it into the 
soil. Ifrainis lacking, irrigate! Onions are one 
of the most profitable of garden crops. At pre- 
sent prices, a crate of onions stored for winter 
use is worth al/ the work required to grow them. 


Beans planted last month will be ready for 
the first “hilling” this month. Do not work 
over the young plants when the leaves are wet 
with rain or dew. It spreads blight and cur- 
tails the crop. 


If cucumber vines run rampantly—pinch 
back. It does not curtail the bearing power 
of the vines, but paceur gees more rapid de- 
velopment of fruits already “set.” 


The tomato is really a ie growing weed. 
Plants need staking and pruning luring the 
first part of July or when about two feet high 
and two feet across. For full directions as to 
staking and pruning, consult THe GarpEN 

GAZINE for July 1912. Splendid plants may 
yet be made from branches and “suckers” 
removed in pruning. Just stick a cut-off 
branch in the ground and it will root promptly. 
Very profitable crops may yet be secured from 
plants started thus, of carly kinds like Earliana, 
ae Pink, Chalk’s Jewel, Bonny Best, Globe, 

agnus and Beauty. Later varieties are apt 
to be caught by early frosts. 


In starting and managing the July garden 
two things are of paramount importance, viz.: 
induce prompt germination by firming the soil 
well over seeds; and encourage rapid growth by 
frequent cultivation and seasonable i irrigation. 


July Garden—A Goldmine 


THESE things there are tobe done:(r) Start- 

wie mid-season garden at the beginning. 
(z) Continuing the early garden by making 
succession sowings. (3) Coaxing all the crops 


SOMEBODY HAS TO 


Ja uly. Plan me 


ag 


Directions as to time given in these columns apply generally to 
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ae: Mis, and Winter ex Supply 


The Seed Necessity for 1918 


We have given most of our attention to discussing the 
present production of food. There is another vital neces- 
sity—seed for next year. A critical situation has devel- 
oped for the seedsmen of America—and consequently for 
the world. For the world war has made us the world’s 
custodian of these precious germs. 


Following the President’s appeal and the subsequent 
nation -wide movement for more gardens, an unprece- 
dented demand arose for seeds of all kinds. There were 
enough seeds of most vegetables to supply the demand. 
But a shortage akin to famine in seeds of biennial vegeta- 
bles developed. ! 


Biennial vegetables are those that require two years to 
produce seeds from seeds sown. From seeds sown this 
year, the vegetables are harvested by fall, stored in pits 
or cellars, planted again the next spring, and the'seeds are 
gathered late in the summer or in early fall. This group 
of vegetables includes such staples as beets, carrots, the 
entire cabbage family (brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, etc.), leeks, onions, parsnips, rutabagas, turnips, 
and some others of less importance. , 


Up to fall of 1914, Europe supplied us with nearly 75 
per cent. of the seeds of all these plants excepting onions 
and beets. Carrot seeds come from France and Germany; 
cabbage and cauliflower seeds from Denmark and Hol- 
land; turnips, rutabagas, etc., from England and other 
countries. Suddenly in the spring of 1915, the seed grow- 
ers of those countries found themselves confronted by the 
necessity of conserving their seed stocks, and even of 
securing additional supplies from elsewhere. Many of the 
roots stored to produce the seed crops of the following 
year were used for food, or destroyed. 


It is to the credit of American seedsmen that they did 
their ‘‘bit””’ three years ago to offset the situation now 
confronting us. In August, 1914, a group of wholesale 
seedsmen gathered in New York City to ‘‘take stock” 
of the Nation’s needs. Supplies of all biennial vegetable 
seeds were immediately supplemented by contracts abroad. 
In the fall of 1914, America had a three-year seed supply 
of all the important vegetables of this kind. 


In the meantime, values of American farm staples— 
corn, potatoes, wheat, etc.—soared, and so did the aspira- 
tions of the American farmers who grow the seeds of these 
crops. The ever-present temptation to sacrifice future 
rewards and ideals for the sake of immediate returns 
proved too great and the seed stock dwindled. 


With farm products selling at highest prices ever heard 
of, and his mind full of speculative ideas, Mr. Average 
Farmer does not care to consider seed contracts that fix a 
price in advance for the seed crop to be harvested a year 
hence. Yet, with France clamoring for tons of carrot and 
beet seeds and our own needs greater than ever before, 
American seedsmen and seed-growers have to assume the 
responsibility of providing seeds for the world. 


In attempting to do this, the leaders of the movement 
may find themselves handicapped by the lack of in- 
terest and knowledge—lack of interest on the part of 
capital, whose aid is required to see the country through 
the crisis; lack of knowledge on the part of the farmer 
who is willing to undertake the work. 


A proper meeting of this situation would help Amer- 
ica a long way toward fulfilling her obligations to her 
allies and the world at large; it would also help her along 
the road to that leadership in seed production for which 
her natural resources are unrivaled. As to “ skill avail- 
able” let the seedsmen call on those most expert seed- 
growers in the world—the American market gardeners! 


An Eleventh-hour Call 


July presents the last chance in 1917 to market garden- 
ers to rally to the flag, to perform a patriotic duty by 
coming to the rescue of a precarious situation. All space 
available this month should be sown to early maturing 
kinds of beets, carrots, turnips, and any other “ biennial ” 

crops. that will produce roots large enough for planting 
out next spring. Sacrifice immediate returns on these 
crops; store them to be planted in spring for seed crop. 


Few investments will bear bigger interests, few things 
that our market gardeners can do will benefit the country 
more. Unless all signs fail, the prices obtainable in 1918 
for skilfully grown seeds of the kinds of vegetables named 


above will reach just as high new levels as food products 
Maintain at present. 
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the latitude of New York as a standard. Except where spec- 
ifically otherwise mentioned allow a difference of about a week earlier or later for each hundred miles south or north, as the case may be 
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to quicker maturity and heavier 
bearing by frequent cultivation, 
timely fertilizing and occasional 
irrigation. 

Everything planted in any early 
garden can still be started in the 
July garden (except late limas and 
pole beans, sweet corn requiring longer than 
eighty days to reach roasting ear stage, late 
sorts of eggplant, pepper, pumpkin, and squash. 

You can still grow lots of ripe tomatoes if 
you secure May-started plants of Sparks’ 
Earliana, Chalk’s Tewel, Livingston’s Globe 
or Red Sunrise. 

The coming of cool nights in August and 
cool days in September makes practical July 
planting of such “cool” season crops as lettuce, 
peas and spinach. The very varieties that were 
planted in early spring are again the order of 
the day, because weather conditions in early 
fall and spring are similar, with the compara- 
tive results from spring or fall gardens strongly 
in favor of fall gardens! 


The Way to Start the New Garden 
WOES or failure with July planted gar- 


dens is largely determined by the condition 
of the soil, and the method of sowing the seeds. 
In most cases the soil is in ideal condition— 
warm, mellow, with all the annual and sur- 
face weeds killed by previous cultivations or 
spaded or plowed under so deeply that they 
have no chance to do further harm. . 

If the soil is dry (as is usual, soak thoroughly 
with water the day before you expect to plant. 
If time or circumstance do not permit this, the 
handicap may be partly overcome by sowing 
seeds deeper—twice as deep as before: or say, 
beets and radishes one half inch; lettuce, en- 
dive, carrots; and other pneteccded classes, one 
quarter inch; beans, peas and corn three to 
four inches. It all depends on the nature of 
your soil, of course; the lighter the soil the 
deeper to sow. 

Decide which vegetables you want from 
August first until frost. For sowing early in 
the month are beans, beets, carrots, endive, 
kale, kohlrabi, lettuce, peas, radishes, spinach, 
turnips and rutabagas. By setting out plants, 
you can provide cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
celeriac, and tomatoes. 


GATHERING THE HARVEST 


Supposing you sow, during the first week of 
this month, two fifteen-foot rows each of the 
dozen vegetables that will yield crops from 
seeds before frost. Here is the way in which 
returns should come in: 


Beans. Red Valentine, ready between August 25th and Sep- 
tember Ist; Bountiful, between September Ist and sth. First 
picking per 30 foot of row should yield two quarts of pods. 

Beets. Faust’s Early Crimson ready in fifty-five days, 
Eclipse, 60 days, Crosby’s, 62 days; Detroit Dark Red, 65 days. 
A Carrots. Oxheart, 55 days; Chantenay, 60 days; Danvers, 70 

ays. 


. 
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Endige. Any kind, 65-75 days. 

Kala, Dwarf Scotch, 75 days. 

Koltrabi. White Vienna, 60 days. 

Lettuce. Black Seeded Simpson, 50 days; Wayahead, 55 days; 
All Season, 60 days; Iceberg and New York, 60-65 days. 

Peas. Little Marvel, 60 days; Thomas Laxton, 70-75 days 

Radishes. Icicle, 30-35 days; Chartiers and White L ady 
Finger, 40-45 days; California Mammoth Winter, 70 days. 

Spinach. Victoria, 45-50 days; Long Season or Triumph, 55-60 
days. 

Turnips. Purple Top and White Milan, 45-50 days; Purple 
Top Strap Leaf, 65-75 days. Rutabaga, American Purple Top, 
75-80 days; Monarch or Elephant, 85-90 days. 


“Taking Stock” of the Early Garden 
\ X 7HERE economy in spaceisa factor it pays 


at this time to look over each row 
critically, asking yourself (1) Has it 
yielded the bulk of the crop? (2) What 
is it likely to yield from now on? Put 
aside all sentimental reasons in an- 
swering these questions. Jf returns from 
now on are apt to be scant, or, if only a poor 
stand was secured, pull up or hoe out the row 
without regrets and plant it to something 
assuring full returns from every inch of row 
between now and frost. For illustration, the 
middle of the month, some of the rows of 
early-planted beans will have yielded most of 
their pods; then pull them up, rake the ground 
level and sow beets, carrots, turnips or any 
other root crops for winter storage. 


Intrenching for Winter 
(\ aE all, the important thing from now 


onward is: how much of the harvest can 
you save and store for use next winter? Let that 
be your guiding thought when deciding on July 
plantings. Late kinds of celery and cabbage 
keep better than early kinds, but also require 
a longer season to grow; when setting out 
plants, keep in mind that it may be necessary 
to protect them against severe frosts in the fall 
and do not plant them as far apart as you 
would ordinarily so that it will be easier to 
cover them. 

Of the root crops, parsnips may be left out in 
the garden all winter—under cover, of course. 
Turnips and rutabagas may be stored like 
potatoes in a cool cellar. Beets, carrots and 
salsify require a covering of soil or sand, other- 
wise they will shrivel badly and lose their 
usefulness for any purposes. 


Advancing the Reserves. 


OU may still gather cabbage; cauliflower, cel- 

ery and celeriac crops if you start with plants 
of sufficient size and age to reach maturity in 
80 to 90 days. ‘The age of the plants really 
matters more than the size, and one of the best 
ways to judge age is by the roots. See that you 
buy strong roots rather than big tops. If you 
can find from your plant source when seeds to 
produce these plants were sown, so much the 
better. 

Cabbages that will mature before frost from 
seeds sown not later than May 15th are Sure- 
head, Premium Flat Dutch and Danish Ball- 
head. The last named requires a strong, heavy 
clay soil to do well, so, if your garden soil is 
rather light, depend on the other two. Of red 
cabbage “Danish Round Red is a particularly 
good keeper and is well liked for “slaw” in 
some sections. 

Cauliflower must have an abundance of 
moisture to do well. Unless you are willing 
to irrigate during July and August you are 
courting failure. Either Snowball or Dry 
Weather are satisfactory sorts for pickling and 
winter use. 

Celery. See that the plants have fine 
bunches of fibrous roots. ier off about an 
inch of both top and roots before setting out. 
It stimulates the root system and prevents ex- 
cessive wilting of the tops. Celery is another 


crop requiring an abundance of moisture. Set » 


the plants in rows three feet apart, six inches 
apart in the row. Hill or board up to blanch 
properly. Golden Self Blanching, New Easy 
Blanching for early use and Winter Queen or 
Giant Pascal for later will measure up to all 
quality requirements. 

Celeriac is a turnip-rooted form of celery 
offering an unexcelled flavor for soups and 
salads. A detailed article on this fine root 
crop will be found on page 231, June GaRDEN 
Macazine. J 


Recruiting New Forces 


HERE is a programme of varieties for pre- 
sent sowing which will yield fully: 

Beans. Dwarf or bush kinds of earliest 
maturity only. Hopkins’s strain of Red Valen- 
tine may be sown up to July 15th, because it 
has the unusual record of bearing pods in 55 
days from date of planting. Since the average 
first frostis Septemberzoth, Red Valentine, from 
seeds sown middle of this month, will bear 
the bulk of its pods before cold “nips” the 
plants. 

During the first week in July sow either 
Bountiful, Full Measure or Burpee’s Stringless 
among the green-podded, or New Kidney Wax 
and Sure Crop Wax. among the yellow-podded 
kinds. Figuring on a light and a heavy picking 
before frost, you may count on three quarts of 
pods from every fifteen feet of row between 
September 1st and frost. 

Beets. The first week in July sees the last 
chance to plant the exceptionally good winter 
keeping variety Long Smooth Blood. _ After 
that, and up to July 2oth, sow either Faust’s 

arly Crimson, Eclipse, Crosby’s Egyptian 
or Detroit Dark Red. All these reach good 
size (24 to 3 inches in diameter) by fall. In 
exceptional cases Faust’s has reached the de- 
sirable two inch size for canning by September 
2oth from seeds sown the first of August. But 
to do that, prompt germination must be pro- 


- vided by pressing the seeds into firm contact 


with the soil and by providing moisture 
through irrigation whenever the natural 
supply fails. 

Carrots. Make liberal provisions this 
month to sow carrots for winter storage as 
they are one of the most wholesome foods for 
that purpose. Both, Chantenay and Danvers 
Half Long will grow to be six inches long by 
23 inches in diameter at the crown from seeds 
sown up to July 15th. Carrots are not injured 
by the first light frosts and often thrive out- 
doors until the middle of October. 

Corn. Keep in mind that few sorts yield 
ears in less than 85 days. Do the country a 
patriotic service be devoting July 4th to sowing 
either Early Mayflower, Peep O’Day, or 
Golden Bantam in rows, 24 feet apart, plants 
a foot apart in row. This will spell sweet corn 
independence till frost. When gathering the 
first ears, don’t pull upward but give a quick 
downward twist. Pulling disturbs the feeding 
roots on which depend the development of 
further ears on the stalk. 

Cucumbers. Still time to provide pickles if 
you sow such extra early varieties, as White 
Spine, Cool and Crisp or Klondyke. These 
will reach the desirable three to four-inch size 
by the middle of September if you water the 
hills occasionally with liquid manure. Take a 
shovelful of well rotted cow or sheep manure 
to a gallon of water, let it stand for a few 
days and give each hill a quart twice a week. 
It’ll work wonders! 


Endive. Few people appretiate that 
properly blanched, handled and stored endive 
will keep quite as well as celery! Early White 
Curled sown during the first week in July will 
form large bunches by end of September. It 
stands considerable frost without injury—not 
unlike lettuce. Tie up plants in cones, to help 
blanch centre. Store just like celery—either 
cover the rows with dry leaves and boards or 
transfer to coldframe. 

Kohlrabi. You can grow this delicious 
turnip-rooted cabbage (fully described on 
page 231, June GarpEN MaGazine) to 
eatable size in 60 days from sowing seeds 
if you sow either White or Purple Vienna. 
Kohlrabi is quite hardy, will continue 
to develop up to hard frosts and keeps 
as well as turnips. 

Lettuce. Up to the middle of the month sow 
heat-resisting mid-season sorts like All Season 
Butterhead and Iceberg Crisphead. Between 
July 15th and 30th, sow Naumburger or Ten- 
derheart, Black Seeded Tennisball or Big 
Boston. All these should be transplanted 
promptly as often as plants crowd each other 
in rows. Any of these sorts will stand con- 
siderable cold weather if afforded the slight 
protection of dry leaves or grass clippings or 
coarse straw. 

Peas. While midsummer sown peas will not 
yield the same quantities of pods as spring sown 
seeds, yet July sowings of this delicious 
vegetable prove well worth while. Select 
heavy bearing, quickly maturing sorts like 
Sutton’s Excelsior, Thomas Laxton or Little 
Marvel. All will perfect pods by September 
25th from seeds sown up to July roth—not 
later! You can plant Pedigree Extra Early as 
late as August 1st, but you should not expect 
the quality of the sorts mentioned above in 
this or any other smooth-seeded variety. 

Pumpkins. Jf your early corn patch is of 
fair proportion (not less than 50 feet square) 
put a few seeds of Livingston’s Pie Pumpkin 
or Winter Luxury Squash in every third row 
after you cultivate the patch for the last time, 
but not later than July roth. This particular 
type develops rapidly, is of unequalled 
quality and when carefully handled and stored 
the pumpkins keep well until midwinter. 

Radishes. Between July 1st and 15th, sow 
White Strasburg, California Winter, and 
Black Spanish for winter use. These grow to 
large size and should be “thinned” to stand 
six inches apart inthe row. Their flesh being 
of remarkably firm texture, they keep remark- 
ably well, stored in boxes with dry sand or 
soil. After the middle of the month and up to 
July 30th sow Icicle, Cincinnati Market, 
Chartiers and Lady Finger. . While all these 
develop rapidly, they withstand heat remark- 
ably well durmg August and will be in fine 
condition in September. 

Turnips and Rutabagas. Any time during 
the first week in July, sow Swedish turnips or 
rutabagas for winter use. , They require a 
longer time than the ouibac) turnips in which 
to reach good size, but they have much firmer 
flesh and keep as well as potatoes. American 
Purple Top, Yellow Aberdeen and Monarch 
or Elephant are splendidly flavored kinds. All 
should be thinned out to stand at least six 
inches apart in rows. Up to July zoth Purple 
Top Strap Leaf, Amber Globe and White 
Globe turnips may be sown for early winter 
and late fall use. Generally about this 
time, some of the early plantings of bush beans 
have yielded the bulk of the crop. Pull them 
up, level the ridges and sow these kinds very 
thinly, later transplanting seedlings to stand 
four inches apart. This is an ideal succession. 
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% THERE’s no question that the var- 
10uS IRRIGATION SYSTEMS are wonderful 
adjuncts in gardening. No home garden 
should be without one. But where one 
has not been installed the next best thing 
is the garden rake! \ With this the surface 
can easily be kept loose so that moisture 
cannot escape as rapidly from the soil as if 
there were a crust. It 
is important to go over 
the ground every week 
to maintain this dust 
mulch and to break up 
every crust that re- 
sults from each rain 
shower if enough to puddle 
the immediate surface. 
The time to do this latter 
work is just when the sur- 
face begins to lose that 
wet condition which if 
handled would result in 
pasty lumps that would 
bake hard in the sun. 


% Lawn clipPINGs are 
fine for making a mulch 
in the garden. Never 
waste these by putting 
them on the compost pile. 
They are excellent for 
scattering between the 
rows of any of the taller 
gtowing vegetables, espec- 
tally those that cannot be 
conveniently worked with 
wheelhoes and the garden 
take. 


The efficient way of 
growing tomatoes: three 
stalks trained to a stake 


% You want LOTS OF CUCUMBERS and 
summer squashes, eh? Try this method: As 
soon as each fruit hasreached ediblesize, gather 
it. If you can’t use it give it away or even 
throw it away! At any rate, don’t let it ripen 
—unless you want the vine to stop producing 
because of itsmaking seed. Yousee, theplant’s 
one aim is seed production. So, as soon as it 
has made a good advance toward maturing a 
fruit it draws all its energies from other flowers 
and little fruits which may drop off or if they 
do continue to develop they are either late or 


‘“‘ He Also Fights Who Helps a Fighter 


Fight ’’—Herbert C. Hoover 


inferior. This same rule would apply to many 
other plants—eggplant, pepper, okra, etc.— 
whose fruits we use in the immature state, but 
usually these plants, are killed by frost in 
northern parts of the country. 


*% Ficure ahead! The middle of July will 
see the early sowings of beets, lettuce, radish, 
onions from sets, spinach and many other 
extra early “short season” crops exhausted. 
Therefore the first part of July is the proper 
time to provide succession crops for the space 
that will become available. Sow between the 
“old” rows, or set out additional plants. In 
the case of rows which are nearly exhausted, 
it pays well to pull up the old plants and re- 
plant the rows at once to vegetables not akin 
to those which grew in the same row before. 


%& THERE’s no question about it! The 
WHEELHOES with their various attachments 
do reduce the amount of work necessary in the 
garden. With the wrench furnished with each 
machine a few minutes will suffice to make any 
adjustments necessary to change the style of 
work from raking the centres between rows to 
cutting on each side of a row which the machine 
is made to straddle. By using the machine 
each week the work is kept light and effective 
all season, or at least as long as any cultivation 
is necessary or desirable. The work thus 
accomplished will be greater in extent and 
superior in quality to that done by hand with 
ordinary garden rakes and hoes, necessary 
though these are. 


% Liguip Manure! Certainly it is good— 
provided it is properly made and applied. It 
is especially useful in growing all the leafy 
crops—lettuce, swiss chard, collards, cress, 
spinach, etc., in warm weather. One of the 
best ways to make it is to use a leaky barrel 
placed ona slightly tilted platform so the liquid 
that trickles through may flow into a tub or a 
big crock placed to catch it. The manure 


placed in the barrel should be packed 
firmly around the sides, best left rather 
loose in the centre so the water may 
work down and out from centre to bottom 
and sides. Well rotted manure is. better 
than fresh for this purpose. The first 
leachings are sure to be stronger than later 
ones, so may be diluted more or less. In ap- 
plying the liquid the best 
plan is to fill small holes, 
say, four to six inches 
deep several inches away 
from the stems of the 
plants. Sprinkling the 
surface is not a desirable 
way because it will form 
a crust. 


* Now that the 
STRAWBERRIES HAVE 
DONE fruiting it’s time 
to plan for next year’s 
crop. If the bed is two or 
more years old and fail- 


Drive 
stakes for 
the toma- 
toes when 
the plants 
are two feet 
high, and 
begin prun- 
ing them 


ing perhaps, better dig it up and plant celery, 
cabbage or some other late crop. If still in 
good condition mow off the tops, let dry a day 
or two, and then set fire to the mulch pre- 
viously lifted and loosened. It is well to start 
at the windward side or corner so as to have 
the thing done quickly. The dreary look of 
the burnt bed will disappear in a week or two 
and beautiful, lush green leaves will push up. 
The advantages of this plan are to kill insects 
and diseases and to give the plants a fresh clean 
start. Of course, a cultivation and replace- 
ment of the old mulch with a new one are 
desirable. 


The efficient utility garden may be just as attractive to the eye as is the flower border, and with a little forethought can be made a decorative feature 
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*& “BEWARE THE worm.” Unless 
spraying is done properly no one dare eat 
an apple in the dark. The worm that 
might thus furnish part of a meat diet is 
the larva of the CoDLING MOTH whose first 
brood begins operations shortly after the 
blossoms fall. “Toward mid-summer the full 
grown worms eat holes through the green 
apple and crawl to crevices in the bark and 
other hiding places where they pupate. While 
most of them wait until spring to appear, far 
too many emerge in a few days and lay eggs on 
the half grown fruit. These are the fellows 
to “heware.”” Of course, the most important 
work is to control the spring brood but in 
mid-July and early August the later ones may 
be destroyed by using arsenate of lead. Two 
pounds in 50 gallons of water (or about an 
ounce to two gallons). Always make the spray 
as misty and apply with as much force as the 
pump will permit. 


% TuHosE enormous filmy webs _inclosing 
whole branches of apple and some other trees 
in mid-summer are probably made by the 
FALL WEB wor, the parent of which laid her 
eggs on the leaves in June or early July. They 
are not caused by a second brood of the apple 
tree tent caterpillar which perhaps stripped the 
trees bare in May. As soon as the larvae are 
seen spray with arsenate of lead (one ounce to 
two gallons of water) especially on the foliage 
around the outsides of the nests. Unlike the 
tent caterpillar the web worm larvae feed in- 
side their nests. The former uses its tent as a 
sort of den or retreat from which paths of silk 
are laid to the feeding areas outside. 


% THERE’s no need to fear those yellow 
necked CATERPILLARS ON THE APPLE TREES in 
July. To be sure when a drove of a dozen or 
more feed like a flock of sheep side by side a 


leaf doesn’t last long. Often a single twig may’ 


be populated by a hundred or more. A 
lighted rag torch soaked in kerosene will burn 
them off or they may be destroyed by spraying 
with arsenate of lead, an ounce to two gallons 
of water. 


*% It’s too late now to prevent damage to 
the plums, cherries, apricots and peaches from 
CURCULIO, that little worm that makes the 
fruit ripen and fall prematurely. 
ventive spraying should have been done in 
spring while the fruits were still small. Much 
may be done, however, to reduce attacks for 
next year. One of the best means is to keep 
poultry confined around the trees until after the 
fruiting season has passed. Chickens are very 
partial to an insect diet. 


% LittLe pin uwores in the peach tree 
trunks and branches, eh? They are made by 
tiny beetles, borers, of two principal kinds that 
attack also cherry, plum, and apple trees. 
If you had noticed earlier, when the trees were 
first attacked, there were little masses of gum 
on the stone-fruit trees where the borers were 
working. While healthy trees well cared for 
may be attacked, this is not common except 
where the beetles are very abundant. The 
trees that usually fall victims are the neglected 
and ailing ones. They are a menace to the 
other trees so the sooner they are cut out and 
burned the better. It is important to burn the 
trees as soon as cut even using dry fuel or brush 
to make them burn; for the insects will crawl 
out if the trees are left whether cut or not. 
Good cultivation and fertilization of the trees 
are the best three preventives of this kind of 
damage because they tend to keep the trees in 


The pre-. 


Skirmishing Orders of the Month 


good health. As a further preventive a coat of 
thick whitewash applied in early July, October 
and late March 1s fairly effective. 


% Brown rot of peach, cherry, apricot and 
plum is rapidly spread by curculios which gnaw 
holes in the fruit and leave spores of the 
disease. ‘To control both the disease and the 
spreader of it, a spray of self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur wash and arsenate of lead (an ounce to 
two gallons of the wash) is effective since the 
wash destroys the disease and the poison 
settles the bugs. While the first application 
should be given as soon as the “shucks” or 
calyxes fall off the newly formed fruit, yet a 
eorguan spraying in early July will be help- 

ul. 


% Szucs on the quince leaves! Probably 
the same as on pears. Fight them with poison 
or dust the same as on pears. 


%& CHERRIES ARE MADE “MAGGoTY” by the 
larvae of fruit flies which lay their eggs beneath 
the skin just when the fruit is beginning to 
color. The infested fruits show sunken de- 
cayed spots above the yellowish white grubs. 
These maggots crawl out of the fruit and 
burrow in the ground to pupate until the fol- 
lowing spring. An effective spray if applied 
before the eggs are laid is made of five pounds 
arsenate of lead, three gallons of molasses and 
one hundred gallons of water—or similar pro- 
portion. A quart or two of the concoction is 
enough for a tree. Arsenate of lead alone in 
water is not effective enough. 


*% Tuose little sTEELY-BLUE BEETLES that 
hopped off the opening grape buds in May were 
perhaps more active than you then thought. 
‘They were laying eggs all through that month 
and now (July rst) their numerous progeny are 
feeding on the foliage. In about three weeks 
they'll be full grown and will drop to the 
ground to pupate for ten days or so before 
emerging to feed as adults on the foliage. In 
this last form and during late summer they do 
little damage; but in spring and in July they 
are often perfect pests, the early bugs destroy- 
ing the buds, the larvae gobbling up the leaves. 
Gathering the adults in shallow pans of kero- 
sene is as cheap as spraying. The larvae are 
easily destroyed by arsenate of lead (an ounce 
to the gallon) in bordeaux mixture. This 
latter material will hold various grape diseases 
in check. 


% As soon as the last RASPBERRIES AND 
DEWBERRIES have been gathered is the time to 
cut out the stems that have borne fruit. They 
are useless because they will die next winter. 
The sooner they are removed the better. It is 
best to make several cuts of canes that can’t be 
removed without danger of breaking the young 
stems. As there are often insects and diseases 
in or on the old stems, burning should be done 
without delay. 


% Now is the time to PREVENT SPRAWLING 
RASPBERRY and blackberry vines for next 
summer. No, not by staking, but by pinching. 
As soon as a young stem has grown to the de- 
sired height, say 24 to 36 inches, use the finger 
or thumb nail to nip out the terminal bud. To 
do this properly will require a visit at least once 
a week from now until early fall; but it will pay 
because the canes so pinched will become 


_ damage this spring eh? 


sturdy and so stiff that no wind will blow 
them over. They will not need to be 
staked. 


% Now that the LATE. CABBAGE, CAULI- 
FLOWER, and brussels sprouts have been set 
out is the time to feed the plants. The ground 
is drier than in spring so there is less available 
plant food. Hence the necessity of suppiying 
more so that when a shower comes the plants 
may have plenty to draw upon as long as the 
water lasts. While the plants are small, a 
teaspoonful each of nitrate of soda and acid 
phosphate to each will be sufficient. As they 
grow, a second dressing double the size may 
be given without damage. Always be careful 
to avoid getting any of these fertilizers on the 
foliage because they burn. To prove this, put 
a little on a leaf and after a dewy night or two 
notice the effect. It is well to spread the 
fertilizer thinly in a circle several inches from 
the stem as a centre. 


%& CuRRANT worms did a good deal of 
Then be ready for 
the second brood due in early July, for it is 
likely to be bigger than the first! Spray the 
lower and interior part of the bushes (goose- 
berry and currant both) thoroughly as this is 
where the eggs are most frequently laid. 
Arsenate of lead an ounce to 50 gallons of 
water is the usual spring strength. Fresh 
white hellebore is safer after the fruit begins to 
ripen—an ounce in two quarts of water. 


% WILTED and DROOPING RASPBERRY AND 
BLACKBERRY shoots and tips of shoots turning 
bluish! Cane maggots. The adult flies laid 
their eggs in the tip leaves and the maggots 
burrowed down the pith of the stems several 
inches and then girdled them just beneath the 
bark. Hence the wilting. Unless stopped it 
will continue to tunnel downward till it 
reaches the ground surface where it will 
pupate early in July if not already in late June. 
Here it will remain in pupation till next spring. 
Cut drooping canes several inches below the 


lowest wilted leaf. If solid the insect is in the 


cut part; if hollow make another cut several 
inches lower. Burn all cuttings. 


% THERE’s no need to be afraid of Lep- 
tinotavsa decemlineata! When you find it on 
your POTATO VINES AND EGG PLANTS, just 
treat it to a spray containing an ounce of paris 
green to three gallons of water or an ounce of 
arsenate of zinc to two gallons. Better still, use 
bordeaux mixture instead of water so as to 
control disease as well as beetles. No, don’t be 
afraid of potato bugs. They’re easy! 


* TuoseE little black beetles that hop 


merrily off the potato vines as you apiece: 


are FLEA-BEETLES. They are responsible for 
the holes in the leaves. Bordeaux mixture, 
while a fungicide is a satisfactory repellant be- 
cause the beetles don’t enjoy it very much. 
Arsenate of lead or paris green may be added 
as in spraying for potato beetles. The same 
spraying will then answer for both bugs. 


% ASPARAGUS STEMS BARE, are they? The 
larvae and adults of two species of beetles are 
probably to blame. If the bed is small confine 
a brood of little chicks in it and forget your 
troubles. In a larger bed whack the lower 
parts of the stems to jar off the larvae. This 
is best done when the ground is hottest and 
driest about midday while the sun is shining 
full; very few larvae will get back to the plants. 
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Spraying is also effective—arsenate of lead one 
ounce, soap two ounces, water two gallons. 


% Can’T understand why your sQUASH AND 
PUMPKIN VINES WILT here and there and rot or 
break off? The squash vine borer is the cul- 
prit. Split the stem and look for him—a borer 
about an inch long when full grown. As he is 
inside no spray can reach him. | When his 
presence is suspected plunge a thin bladed pen- 
knife through the stem and make a slit 
parallel with the stem itself, then cover a foot 
or so of the stem with an inch of earth so it 
will take root at the joints above and below the 


runner plants for summer setting. 


slit. Burn the vines as soon as the crop has 
been gathered. 


% PoTTEeD sTRAWBERRY plants are easy to 
get and handy to have. They’re better than 
Plunge 2, 
23 or 3 inch flower pots rim deep in the soil 
where a runner plant is trying to take root. 
Fill with soil and place a small clod or a 
pebble upon the runner stem to prevent its 
being moved by the wind. In two or three 
weeks, or when the pot has become filled with 
roots the plants may be removed to and 
planted in a new bed. Plants so treated will 
give a good crop of berries the following spring 


whereas runner plants set in the spring will 
not. The planis therefore a time saver. Being 
simple any one can use it. 


% To PROLONG THE CURRANT SEASON, 
cover some of the bushes with burlap or 
muslin early in July or before the fruit be- 
comes ripe. The material should be brought 
down and tied at the base of the bushes so as 
not to be whipped off by a wind. By this kind 
of thing, currant varieties that would normally 
be ripe in mid-July will last in good con- 
dition until mid-August. Later varieties may 
be made to keep until September. 


Mobilizing Crops tor Winter 


E HAVE a vegeta- 
ble garden this year 
after all! We were 
“plumb” . discour- 
aged last year, as, after having planted, watered 
and tended the crops for many weeks and every- 
thing was flourishing, vacation time arrived 
and the house was shut up. This happened 
just as the beans and peas were beginning to 
yield. When we came back two weeks later, 
there was a luxuriant growth of weeds, quite 
choking out over-ripe vegetables. And then 
the mosquitoes! So I suggested that what we 
grew was not worth all the trouble and that 
this year we would devote ourselves to flowers 
and a nice little lawn. But “circumstances 
alter cases” and this year, after all, we are 
filling every possible space with food plants of 
all kinds; we actually have tomatoes among the 
Tulips and cabbages with the Canterbury 
Bells. Why not? Everything is green and 
pretty to look at and really, to twist a 
well-known sentence: ‘‘Now is the time for 
every good woman to come to the aid of her 
country.” 

The men are seeing to it that every possible 
use shall be made of the land; but, while the 
summer crops are plentiful and comparatively 
cheap we must prepare for winter supplies, 
when, according to the economists, there will 
be a shortage of everything. So I say, grow 
anything youcan, andthencanit. Very often 
there -are “left overs” of fruit or vegetable 
after the day’s meal—well, can them. Don’t 
throw away anything. A pretty good plan to 
follow is to deliberately cook too much for one 
meal and can the remains. By doing this every 


EFFIE M. ROBINSON &= 


WHY, HOW AND WHAT TO CAN 


few days by the end of the summer you will 
have collected a fine number and variety of 
jars of fruits and vegetables that should help a 
great deal toward carrying you through the 
next winter at a cost of very little time or 
trouble to yourself and it also enables you to 
spread the money cost over many weeks in- 
stead of crowding it all into a few. The 
motto: “waste not, want not” had better be 
put up in everybody’s kitchen as a reminder. 

When I send in my weekly order to the 
grocer I always add an order for a five pound 
bag of sugar. This is not used for the 
ordinary daily cookery but put aside sep- 
arately to be used for canning only, as at the 
time when all the fruits seem to ripen together 
and I simply have to do a lot of canning or 
preserving I have a whole lot of sugar already 
and more money to spend on fruits, etc. 


RULES FOR CANNING 


Canning is either a perfectly easy routine 
job or a terrific undertaking, according to the 
way you approach it. Simple canning of 
fruits can be done without sugar, but you must 
have it for jellies and jams. In all canning, by 
whatever method, a few general rules carefully 
observed, will pretty well assure success. 

_ (1). Absolute cleanliness in everything. 

(2). Perfectly sound and fresh goods. 

(3). Complete sterilization. 

(4). Complete exclusion of air when sealing. 

For home canning glass jars are the best. 


uate Teacher, National Training bes 
School of Cookery, London 


They are economical as they 
can be used over and over 
again. Use any shape or size 
you may happen to have, but if buying new 
ones, get either quart or pint wide-mouthed 
ones with glass top and fastened with a clamp. 
Whatever jars are used must have rubber rings, 
good springy new ones, as old and hard rubber 
which has “‘perished,” as it is called, allows 
the air to seep through and so spoil the con- 
tents. After emptying a jar, wash it, and keep 
it in a handy place with fresh rubbers also 
handy; then when you are about to can any- 
thing all that is necessary is to put the jars on 
the fire in a pan of tepid water and when the 
water bubbles boil the jars fifteen minutes, 
then let them stay in the water kept hot till 
you are ready to use them. Boil the glass tops, 
also. When ready for work, lift out a jar, do not 
dry it, set it in a shallow pan of boiling water 
and fill with the boiling food, at once place the 
top and rubber ring in position and put into 
the bath. The rubber rings must be scalded— 
have a small pan with a quart of boiling water 
with one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
dissolved in it. When you are ready for the 
rubber rings, drop them into the solution for 
half a minute. Do not seal the jars tightly till 
the food has been boiled for fifteen minutes, for 
otherwise when the water starts to boil and the 
heat runs up, the jars, expanding, will burst: 
If you are so successful that your canning 
business grows beyond your home needs, and 
you start out to market your products, as is 
quite possible if you once take to canning, the 
enamelled tin cans are good to use instead of 
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jars as they will not break in transit and they 
are cheaper. Of course, you will have to learn 
to cap and tip properly with the outht that you 
can purchase. ‘To do it properly and solder 


smoothly requires a little practise; and of 
course tin cans cannot be used over and over 
again. 

Acid fruits and vegetables are affected by 
tin, so rhubarb or other extremely acid fruits 
must be put in glass jars anyway to be on the 
safe side. 


Wire basket useful in handling fruit for 


scalding 


YOUR CANNING OUTFIT 


There are several processes of 
sterilizing, by hot water bath, steam 
water canner or steam pressure 


Left, position of spring during sterilization; right, spring 
tightened after sterilization is done 


not injure them. A colander, a basket for 
dipping the things in water, saucepans, spoons, 
paring knives of silver if possible, and all 
other articles needed should be sterilized be- 
fore being used. All your ordinary kitchen 
pots’ and pans can be used if you wish in- 


TIME TABLE 


For Scalding, Blanching, and Sterilizing of Fruits and Vege- 


tables by one-period cold-pack method 


Time schedule given is based upon the one quart pack and upon fresh picked 


products 


canner, also by the oven method. 
I use the hot water bath which is 
efficient and easy to manage. If 
you intend to do much canning it 
would pay you to buy the little 
outfit. The whole thing costs only 
about $10.00 and really is a good 
investment, as well as being a con- 
venience in having the correct and 
complete outfit always ready for 
use, and available at any time with- 
out using the utensils needed in 
your ordinary kitchen work. The 
washboiler makes a good canner, 
but it is not always convenient to 
get your canning and your washing 
days to separate themselves. You 
can also take the bought canner 
out-of-doors as the heating appa- 
ratus is with it, all under one and 
it would be nice to work out-doors 
on hot summer days instead of in 
the warm kitchen if you are not 
afraid of mosquitoes. I use my 
nice cool cellar which is screened. 


A HOME-MADE CANNER 


Do not give up in despair because 
you can’t afford a real canner. 
The washboiler or even a large 
garbage can are good as they have 
flat bottoms and_ straight sides 
with close fitting lids. You must 
get the handy man or boy of the 
house to make you a rack of flat 
pieces of wood nailed crosswise to 
stand the jars on so that they will 
not break. The washboiler will 
hold about ten or a dozen jars and 
the garbage can five or six. 


OTHER UTENSILS DESIRABLE 


All utensils used ought to be 
either earthen-ware or porcelain 
or enamelled ware or some metal 
that will not discolor your fruits or 
other foods and whose action will 


stead of getting new, only provide yourself 
with plenty of clean cloths. 


KILL THE BACTERIA 


The great thing in canning is to kill bacteria 
as it is the cause of fermentation and spoiling. 
Bacteria or germs are all about us, in the very 
air we breathe, in the water we drink and the 
food we eat. It used to be thought necessary 
in order to kill these germs to use what was 
called the intermittent process, that 1s, boil u 
the things three separate times—once to kil 
the germs, then to kill the spores or seeds 


Wire sieve, a handy utensil in gathering fruit, 
etc., in preparation for canning 


which were left and had become 
germs in their turn in twenty-four 
hours, and then again for luck or 
safety. This made a long and 
tedious business of canning. 


Tee el Mee earns THE COLD-PACK METHOD 
PRODUCTS SCALD OR raynaasi SEAL  |PRESSURE | COOKER ; 
BLANCH | Soreits | OUTFITS || 5'to 10) | 10'toaS Now there is a new method of 
pee aie || ARS LBS. TBS: preparing the food before it is ster- 
Fruits of all kinds Minutes Minutes | Minutes | Minutes | Minutes ilized that acts on the bacteria and 
Apricots. soe Teh ree 1 to 2 16 12 10 5 makes three-times cooking un- 
Binckberriea 000, ne | a8 | | 9 | 8 | necessary and even! umdesteaill 
Cherries (sweet)... no 16 12 10 5 Once is enough. This method 
EWDELGICS i eretenetetsreneniene no 16 1 10 = 3 fe 
Grapes Pcie pioneers no 16 12 10 5 which is called the cold pack method 
Peaches soe & eee 1to2 16 12 10 5 in technical terms is the one chosen 
AUIS Eo Aa rrrctetesusterskeher ede no 6 1 1 
Raspberries...... 2... no 16 12 10 5 from all others by canning clubs 
Strawberries... no 16 12 10 5 and housekeepers as the best, as 
METIS CITULUS israens) sheters sens 7 > 5 os 
Gees connie ae ae 6 1D re 5 practically every kind of fruit and 
Eta Breeate meyects no e ie 0 2 vegetable can be preserved by It, 
UAPNAMUS ieee ere eee ecedele our no 1 FF 1 7 
Gooseberries.......... no 16 12 10 5 allowing, of OPS) certain Vara 
Rhubarb (blanch before tions in the time required for the ~ 
eae GeGrn ee 1 fe 2 Be ie ae B different processes. This being such 
Pears Bre iecris Liastiomielly. 1 20 2 8 A a satisfactory method is the one I 
AES. cs oer ees ieee 4 0) : 7 
Picippiceeeeaan ne r BD xe oe 13 useNnyself and have found entirely 
Quince? Aa gee ae 6 40 30 25 20 successful and will describe the 
See Veet eablee process with assurances that suc- 
Bnd Com Bina dons ‘ 5 bp ac “6 -W cess will follow. The cold pack 
OMATOCS Beer etreieiets ie to 
Tomatoes and corn..... TT 25EM10 90 75 60 45 method does not mean that the 
Bggplant “eye at che 3 8 45 45 30 foods are not cooked but simply 
orn on cob or cut off. . ¢ i 
Pumpkin, es Sea 5 on 5) 40 3 ae they me cae cold into 
Squacsht. 4 eee. te 90 50 4 < the jars and then cooked. 
18 Orion ge ie nino aoe 5 120 90 60 40 o ‘ 
Cabbage or Sauerkraut. 5 90 75 60 35 Having selected your fruit or 
e ee vegetable, prepare it and then 
reens or Pot Herbs > = = 
Asparagus............ 5 120 90 50 35 blanch it. Blanching and scalding 
Brussels sprouts....... 5 : 120 90 50 ee are two distinct processes in can- 
auliflowerneriumicnketecs c 1 
Pepper cress... - 1. 15 120 90 50 35 ning and must not be confused. _ 
Lamb's-quarters ore tots 15 120 $0 50 2 Scalding means to dip the article 
OUTSGOCKE Fate yenewatelece uf = Als 1 
Smartweed sprouts. ||| 15 120 90 50 35 in boiling water for one minute and 
Purslane or ““pusley”’. . 15 120 90 50 35 then into cold when skins of hard 
(o) CyKsreloninicoonaadacas s 
Dandelions eee knee 15 120 90 50 35 fruits or vegetables, etc., can be 
Marsh marigold ene? 15 120 90 50 35 easily peeled off. Blanching means 
ildimustardityese sere 1 1 
Mileeodiaendesseeant to plunge the article, whether fruit 
and young leaves)... . 15 120 90 50 35 or vegetable into boiling water, boil 
peaerctables fast for from one minute to fifteen 
Beans (lima or string).. 5 rae 90 eB ao or even twenty minutes, according 
2 ioe oe 60 40 to the texture and composition of 
the article, then immediately plunge 
6 90 75 60. “aes it into cold water to harden the 
Carrots... 6 $0 fe 60 ge surface again which is called cold- 
weet potatoes........ Bi = a 1 
Other Foots and tubers - -- 5 as ae * dipping it. This method has been 
as parsnips or turnips found to kill bacteria effectively, 
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making the intermittent process unnecessary. 
It also draws the acid or acrid flavor from 
vegetables, and it helps to retain the full flavor 
of the article to be canned by sealing up 
the juices. 

The food after blanching and cold dipping is 
packed into your already sterilized jars. Fill 
the jars quite full, then fill up with some liquid. 
For vegetables use water with a teaspoonful 
of salt for each quart jar. For fruits use syrup 
either thick or thin as you wish, fil to over- 
flowing, put on the glass tops and the rubbers, 
and fasten loosely, put into your canner and 
boil for fifteen minutes after the water begins 
to bubble, then take out the jars (use a wire 
lifter for the purpose), tighten the caps or press 
— the springs, return to the canner and 
after the water begins to bubble again, boil 
long enough to cook the food. 

The time for cooking food varies tre- 
mendously. Corn and peas require four hours. 
Greens, beets, lima and string beans, sauer- 
kraut, etc., require about an hour and a half. 


Home made screen tray for drying produce in an oven or in 
open air 


Give okra, succotash, pumpkin, squashes, 
quinces and such like an hour, and soft fruits 
such as apples, strawberries, rhubarb and 
huckleberries only half an hour. By a little 
practise and knowing how long things take to 
cook for the table you will soon learn the exact 
time. 
THE OPEN KETTLE METHOD 


For leftovers which I told you I-always can 
and which of course are already cooked, the 
open kettle method is good. Boil the food up 
again, have the jars boiling hot, and the 
rubbers scalded. Have a shallow pan with 
about two inches of boiling water init. Stand 
the hot, wet jars in that, fill to overflowing 
with the boiling fruit with its juice, or vegetable, 
strained and boiling water added, run a skewer 
round inside the jar to break any air bubbles. 
Then put your tops and fresh rubbers on and 
seal at once. Turn the jars’ upside down to 
cool. Next morning you can see if there 1s any 
leak. If so, find out the cause—cracked jar, 
ill fitting top or another rubber needed, then 
the whole process must be gone chrough again. 

If using the open kettle metnod the jars 
must be kept under water till ready to use and 
the work must be done very quickly while the 
food is boiling hot. 

HINTS ON PREPARA- 
TION 


The fresher the 
food the better the 
canned article will 
be. If you are one 
of those lucky peo- 
ple that can hang 
your basket on your 
arm and go out and 
pluck whatever you 
want you are the one 


Fruit pricker, made with 


wire on a cork , useful in 
canning tough skinned goods 


Complete canning outfits with self contained heat for out- 
door use in the orchard, etc. 


who ought to have the best canned goods. 
The commercial canners put up their factories 
just where their foods grow and they are 
gathered, graded, prepared and canned all 
in the same day. Beans, peas and asparagus 
particularly sometimes have a flat, sour smell, 


Canning for Victory 


“Our reports show the widest and 
most intelligent interest in canning 
and drying foods for winter use. 
Exactly what effect this will have on 
the nation’s food supply is hard to 
say, but itis going to help, and may 
be enough to turn the tide to victory 
sooner than we expected or hoped.” 


CARL VROOMAN 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


very unpleasant that is simply due to stale 
vegetables naving been used. 

After picking your fruit, etc., look it over 
carefully, throwing out all bruised or over- 
ripe or any way unsound pieces, wash carefully, 
looking for insects. Apples and articles that 
discolor quickly after peeling should be 
dropped into cold water with a little salt 
dissolved in it to keep the color. 

All fruits and vegetables must be blanched 


Mushrocms and other articles, such as peppers may be 
strung up and sun dried before storing away in bags 


and cold dipped, as described above. Do not 


leave them dround after cold dipping. 


Preservation by Drying 


"THE advantage of drying over canning is 


that there is not so much apparatus needed, 
not so many utensils, the flavor of the food is 
perfectly retained if the work is done properly 
and much less time is taken in preparation. 
To dry is simply to extract all the moisture 
from the article leaving it all shrivelled and 
dry. By just soaking it in water when needed 
for use it regains its natural size, and color and 
flavor to a great extent. Foods prepared this 
way can be packed tightly in boxes and travel 
and keep well. For large quantities you can 
get a regular evaporator which costs $6.00 and 
which does the work perfectly or you can dry 
in a cool oven or outdoors by the heat of the 
sun. Drying can be resorted to if you have too 
little to can or do not wish to go to the exertion 
of it as sometimes will happen. Only refnem- 
ber all the moisture must be extracted or the 


A hot water tray dryer adapted for 
use in connection with any stove 


things will become mouldy. Clean and pre- 
pare and wash the foods the same way as if 
you were going to canthem. Cut apples, pears, 
peaches or any like fruit in slices, open plums 
but don’t stone them, lay flat on thin clean 
boards and dry in the sun, in a cool oven 
or spread on your evaporator. 

If drying food out-of-doors, look out for rain. 
Cover with mosquito netting to keep out flies 
or other insects, and it is well to heat them over 
steam before putting away to destroy any in- 
sect eggs that may have gotten there. 

All small fruits can be dried whole the same 
way. Cherries can be pitted or not as you 
please, and if sugar is sprinkled on the layers 
they will be nicer. I always buy mushrooms 
when they are at theircheapest. Peel and stalk 
them and put them in a paper bag with top 
tied tightly with string. I leave a loop to 
hang the bag by and suspend it near the ceiling, 
which is always the 
warmest part of a 
room. 


Celery leaves, 
parsley, mint or 
other herbs can be 
kept perfectly that 
way. Wash and 
scald them (as 
previously told), 
then dry; and 
when dry keep in 
bags. Tie the bags 
up tightly to pre- 
vent dust getting 
in, and all through 
the winter you 
need never be 
without your“ pot- 


herbs.” 


When using this type of jar 
make certain that it is act- 
ually sealed 
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A brick wall with a good trellis and seat treatment. Garden of St. Martins, Penna. 


A classic sundial of inte 
Garden of Mr. S. T. M 


An arbor and seat which have the simplicity of the country car- 
penter’s work, and the good lines of an experienced designer. In Lead figure personifying Summer. The 


the garden of Mr. G. C. Eastman : 4 good qualities of lead have made it pop- 
Example of Sharonware bird bath which fits well ular in England for centuries, and are only 


into garden decorative schemes beginning to be appreciated in America 


: This arbor has a § 
\ 2 , A pleasing seat treatment with horizontal lines emphasized. Stone benches of classic design such as good lines and not ove! 
A trellis-arch whose design could not be improved this are more available than good wood benches, but they are often used unsuitably near a wood trellis or tail. Combined with t 
upon. Manufactured by the Mathews Mfg. Company arbor, where no masonry construction makes the stone appropriate. Garden of Dr. Woodward fusion of phlox and hollyt¥ 
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These angle seats emphasize the shape of the pool, and Ce one a choice of two directions in which to face. Garden of Dr. 
oodward 


d beauty, well placed. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


_The trellis and benches have been added to this old house, 
without disturbing its serenity, although not true to the period. 


Lead figure personifying Spring. Residence of Mr. R. A. Cram, architect, at Weyland, Mass. 
225 is an agreeable material for garden The gazing globe in the garden is a source of in- 
as weathering in time to a soft terest on account of its reflections 


yas charm born of 
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A trellisarch whose design could not be improved 
upon. Manufactured by the Mathews M{g. Company 


ment. Garden of St. Martins, Penna. 


Example of Sharonware bird bath which fits well 
into garden decorative schemes 


treatment with horizontal Jines emphasized. 
ible than good wood benches, 
arbor, where no masonry construction makes the 


but they are often used unsuitably near a wood trellis or 
stone appropriate. 


Garden Furniture That Fits 


ILLUSTRATIVE PHOTOGRAPHS SELECTED BY 


RUTH DEAN, [gnjiere 


Architect 


“The main idea to be kept in mind, in making a choice of 
any garden furniture, is the rote it will contribute to an 
architectural scheme which should embrace house and garden A 


(See following page) 


A classic sundial of interest and beauty, well placed. 
Garden of Mr. S. T. Moseley, Newburyport, Mass. 


Lead figure personifying Summer. The 
good qualities of d have made it pop. 
ular in England for centuries, and are only 
beginning to be appreciated in America 


Lead figure __personifying 
Lead is an agreeable material { 
figures, wi 
gray 


This arbor has a spontaneous charm born of 
overscareful architectural, de- 
Combined with the rough wall and the pro- 


of phlox and hollyhocks it is delightfut 


tone benches of classic design such as 
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a choice of two directions in which to face. Garden of Dr. 


Woodward 


‘The gazing globe in the garden is a source of in- 


‘ornate jar or 
make the vari 


‘The trellis and benches have been added to this old house, 


without disturbin, 


its serenity, although not true to the period. 
Residence of Mr. 


A. Cram, architect, at Weyland, Mass. 


A simple arch of tions, with 
0 


good propor! a gate which 
wes much of its interest to the hinges and latch 


Selecting Garden Furniture that Fits 


PEAKING from an __ architectural 
standpoint, the kind of garden one 
builds should be influenced chiefly 
for the sort of house for which it 1s 

made, and, similarly, the type of furniture and 
accessories One puts into a garden should be 
carefully chosen to conform to the particular 
style of the garden they are to decorate, 
Sundials, ponchos archways and gates are 
too apt to be unrelated objects, bought with- 
out any special reference to each other, and 
with very little thought as to whether they 
carry out the main idea of house and garden. 
The house is the starting point from which the 
architecture of the garden should take its 
keynote; and the furniture of the garden, in 
turn, should be in keeping with the style of 
both, in order to develop a pleasing whole. 

The picture of the centre garden, shows 
just such a well knit house and garden; the 
white painted arbor, the rough stone wall, 
the hollyhocks and phlox, all bespeak the white 
clapboard house which shows through the 
branches of the big maple. The conventional 
stone bench in Dr. Woodward’s garden, is 
well used in connection with the carefully 
finished masonry wall, and the white trellis 
and bench against the brick wall of the St. 
Martins garden, carry out the brick and white 
scheme of the house very pleasingly. 

Incidentally the promiscuous use of white 
painted furniture is not to be recommended. 
Most of the stock furniture available, comes 
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Transplanting Out of Season © 


DON’T LET OVERCAUTION PREVENT 


(See illustrations on the two preceding pages) 


in white or green, and the purchaser takes it 
as is,” without realizing that the manufac- 
turer is able and willing to furnish it in any 
other color of paint or stain, or totally un- 
painted if desired. Green paint is apt to be 
out of harmony with Nature’s greens, and 
white paint is as often staring and unrelated 
to the architecture of the garden. The nat- 
ural wood finish of oak, allowed to take on 
the mellow, silvery tones of age, is probably 
the most widely adaptable finish, for it is 
native enough in appearance to be at home in 
any garden of not too formal a character. 

One of the most important points for con- 
sideration in choosing wood garden furniture, 
is its enduring quality, a subject on which Mr. 
Herbert Mathews has very interesting things 
to say about cypress: “Weather resisting 
wood is the great essential in the manufacture 
of wooden garden furniture, and architectural 
wood working of all kinds for the garden. In 
England old ships are purchased and the wood 
utilized for outdoor architecture. We in this 
country are fortunate to have cypress which 
grows in swamps covered much of the time 
with water. It is customary to dig canals 
in which to tow the logs to the mills, or to 
construct railroads through the swamps, 
as the trees grow 75 to 140 feet in height and 
three to six feet in diameter. Few cypress 


trees are large enough for lumber at an age of 


less than two centuries, and many do not 
reach sufficient size until they are much older. 


YOUR MAKING 


RUTH DEAN 


Landscape Architect 


The wood ‘s straight, easy to work, and 
very desirable in contact with the soil. What 
we are mostly interested in is the Bald C 
press (T'axodium distichum) which is generally 
termed in advertisements the “ wood cernia 
The hues of naturally aged wood may be 
simulated by means of gray or gray-brown 
stain if one is impatient for effect, but the 
real texture is impossible to gain except by 
seasons of wind and rain and heat and cold. 
Stone or cement is more formal in character 
than wood and introduces a somewhat more 
pretentious note into the garden. This fact 
should be considered in connection with the 
degree of formality of one’s house and the 
corresponding effect desired in the garden. 
The generally prevailing notion that figures 
of any sort mean an ambitious or pretentious 
treatment of the garden, is not necessarily 
true, for the effect is largely dependent upon 
the type of figure chosen. The two little 
lead figures illustrated, for instance, are 
delightfully informal in character and wood- 
land in spirit, and would be at home in the 
least architectural of gardens. More classic 
figures such as busts of philosophers or sculp- 
tured Dianas recall the Italian style which is 
stiffer in character. 
The main idea to be kept in mind in making 
a choice of any garden furniture, is the note 
it will contribute to an architectural scheme 
which should embrace house and garden and 
be fairly consistent throughout. 


L. MELLER 


North Dakota 


NECESSARY IMPROVEMENTS—REALLY CAREFUL HAND- 


LING THE SECRET OF SUCCESS AT ANY SEASON 


HAT to do when one does not know 

what to do” is an enigma without 

which a gardener’s experience is 

lacking in completeness. The need, 
sometimes the desire, to transplant out of 
season sooner or later confronts every gar- 
dener and the answer is seldom to be found in 
one’s trouser pockets no matter how deep one 
may thrust one’s hands into them. 

My advice is do it any way, ignoring the ordi- 
nary dread of transplanting out of season, for it 
is largely a matter of attitude. A friend writes 
me from Minnesota that he has transplanted 
Iris with very good success ten months in the 
year. He is an Iris enthusiast and your en- 
thusiast is always rationally willing to take a 
chance. I have repeatedly transplanted Iris 
in bud and flower and though, as might be ex- 
pected, the bloom was slightly impaired, the 
plants did not suffer. 

The man who is ready to transplant Iris ten 
months in the year insists upon it that in our 
latitude shrubs should be planted only in 
spring. His insistence does not make it a 
fact, however, it merely shows his attitude 
in the matter. If he knew Lilacs as he knows 
Iris, he would know that a Lilac can be moved 
whenever and wherever an Iris can be trans- 
planted. And the method is no more difficult 
except that from the nature of the case there 
is a very much larger bulk to be handled. A 
giant could transplant a large Lilac bush as 
easily as an ordinary man can move an Iris. 
So imagine yourself a giant, take your time, 
be careful, and the trick is done! 

Move as much soil as possible, with the 


Showing the proportionate amount of soil to be taken with 
a shrub transplanted ‘‘out of season’’ 


roots, but do not despair of success if a con- 
siderable quantity does shake loose. The 
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secret of success as far as I have been able to 
determine, seems to lie in having as many 
particles as possible clinging to the root-hairs 
and to get these into their new home undis- 
turbed. It is a poor plan to puddle the roots 
and it is better to have the soil while trans- 
planting a little too dry rather than too wet. 
Once in its new location, an abundance of 
water must be given to each plant. Root 
pruning is a great aid to success in transplant- 
ing out of season. 
almost subconsciously done in moving so 
small and compact a plant as an Iris though a 
much more difficult matter in moving so large 
a plant as a Lilac or other shrub. 

Moving perennials out of season is much in 
the nature of repotting. In the greenhouse, 
the gardener does it all the time, but out-doors 
we are just a little unused to the situation. 
After re-potting, the gardener watches his 
vlants carefully, giving them plenty of water 
ane > little shade if need be. Now out-doors 
transplanting is really about the same in pe- 
rennials where a good lump of soil can be 
lifted with the roots. That part of the work 
surely is no more difficult, though it differs 
a little in the very nature of the case for the 
water is not confined in a pot and evaporation 
is far greater. This necessitates greater 
watchfulness—nothing else. 
move perennials even in bud and flower. 

First of all the new bed must be well pre- 
pared, with a deep friable soil free from lumps, 
then by carefully cutting around the roots 
with a sharp spade a lump of soil can be 
moved with the plant as to make it virtually 


Now all this is easily, 


It is no trick to 
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a re-potting process. A well scoured spade 
is quite a factor for the soil will cling to a rusty 
spade and thus be torn from the roots in 
drawing the tool out of the ground. Some 
perennials such as Bleeding-heart whose roots 
break apart easily must be handled with 
greater care than others such as Phlox, Iris, 
etc. My experience is that every perennial 
hardy in my locality can be successfully 
moved “‘out of season.” 

Some interesting facts developed in the 
course of this transplanting. Delphiniums 
moved in summer tend to bloom again in fall. 
Hemerocallis moved just before the flower 
buds come forth will have their bloom re- 
tarded all of two weeks. This, however, has 
proven true of all the perennials: that trans- 
planting out of season has retarded their 
bloom more or less though it has seldom im- 
paired it. For such late bloomers as Bolton- 
ias and New England Asters this would of 
course not become apparent inasmuch as 
these bloom up to frost anyway. [We read re- 
cently in an English paper a note on trans- 
planting Peonies as the flowers fade. It was 
done with complete success. As a matter of 
fact almost any plant is in condition for mov- 
ing just after flowering —EpiTor.] 

Root pruning-a shrub several weeks before 


transplanting is'a great aid to success. This 
is done simply by thrusting a spade into the 
ground as deep as it will go all around the 
plant, marking off thus the bulk of soil that 
is to be moved with the roots. A tile spade 
is best because of its length. Also the spade 
should be held diagonally so that all the spade 
thrusts will tend to meet under the plant. 
Cutting back the top somewhat likewise 
helps. In this pruning, the gardener must 
seek to balance the top to the lessened root 
system. This will adapt the shrub to its 
new condition even before it is moved and 
will make the transplanting more in the nature 
of re-potting. Root pruning tends to develop 
small rootlets and root hairs, the very thing 
the shrub will need to establish itself in its 
new location. ‘To make certain that enough 
soil be moved with the roots, a box can be 
built about the roots. The writer has found 
this last necessary only in transplanting 
Peonies and then circumstances required that 
the plant be kept out of the soil for several 
weeks. 

The hardier the plant, the more readily it 
transplants out of season. Our native Goose 
berry will transplant anytime and the work 
may even be done somewhat carelessly. So 
with the Rose that is actually hardy with 


- Simplifying Garden Wartare 


HOW TO GET DOWN TO THE LEAST COMMON DENOMINATORS IN THE CONTROL OF INSECTS AND DISEASES 


HERE is no 

place for the 

pacifist in the 

war garden. 
The “conscientious 
objector” whatever 
moral ground he 
may take against 
war, in his own veg- 
etable patch must 
shoot to kill or go 
hungry. No treat- 
ing with the enemy 
is possible here; you 
must get him, and 
get him quick, or he 
will get you by the 
starvation process. 
It’s a fight to the 
finish. 

Hardly one gar- 
den in ten that left 
to itself comes through the average season 
without having one or more crops badly in- 
jured, if not practically destroyed, by some 
msect pest or disease—and never just the 
same lot of pests in two successive years. 


The sturdy potato bug, 
type of the chewing insect 
that can be attacked by a 
stomach poison 


WHY THE BUGS GET AWAY WITH IT 


The fact that so little is usually done to 
prepare in advance for the impending battle 
with the bugs can not be put down wholly to 
mere indifference. Rather it is a general state 
of mental confusion as to just what can be 
done, to make ready for the attack. Every 
saad knows that there are sorne dozens of 

ugs, worms, and fungi which may possibly 
wage war on his carefully nurtured plants be- 
fore the season is over. He knows that they 
are of all kinds and descriptions with long 
scientific names that make them appear at 
first sight, proof against anything less than a 
gatling gun; and he does not feel that he can go 
to the trouble and expense of fortifyirig him- 
self against the whole horde. So he decides to 


Prevention 


The boring or burrowing pest is more elusive. 
against attack is the better course 


. . \ . . . 
wait until some particular thing puts in an ap- 
pearance, and then try against it whatever his 


“most experienced garden friends may recom- 


mend. 

What he does not know, in the majority of 
cases, is that this apparently very complex 
army of invasion can be treated as consisting of 
a very few groups or classes, the individual 
members of each of which can all be dealt 
with in much the same way. 

This fact, once it is thoroughly grasped, sim- 
plies the whole problem of garden warfare 
immensely. It means that the gardener has but 
five or six lines of attack to prepare himself 
against, instead of thirty or forty. Even the 
Latin names, so dear to the heart of the experi- 
ment station bulletinist, may be dispensed with 
in considering ways and means of arming 
for defense. Even the beginner, who has 
had a little practical experience, so that he 
can tell a potato bug from a cabbage maggot, 
and a melon louse from a cut-worm, will be 
able, if he goes at the problem in this way, 
to determine almost at once the nature of the 
particular thing he has to fight, and what to use 
against it. 

The problem of “remedies” is almost as 
complicated and confused as that of enemies. 
Reliable manufacturers give a description: of 
contents, and such goods are put up in a 
“ready-to-use” form which saves much labor 
inthegarden. Byallmeansusethem. To get 
at the “‘patent insides,” however, giving the 
chief or active ingredients instead of manu- 
facturers’ trade names, quickly reduces the 
problem of selection to its least common de- 


ficult subject. 


us, Gruss an Teplitz, it can be moved at 
any time though of course the transplant- 
ing should be done with care. I have suc- 
ceeded in moving even Elms ‘and Bass- 
woods with their leaves more than two- 
thirds grown and attribute the success to 
ground prenaration, root pruning and careful 
watering. 

Transplanting out cf season is not alone 
confined to the garden but many natives may 
be moved from the wild. The nature of the 
soil and the distance the plants often need to 
be hauled makes this kind of transplanting 
somewhat mere difficult though it need not 
be the less successful on that account, provided 
of course that prcportionate care is exercised. 
Wild flower> such.as Blood-root, Violets, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit are not hard to move, 
even in bloom, while with shrubbery, the 
writer has found'the Native Plum the only dif- 
Wild Roses are always sure 
to grow. Choke-cherries will send forth a 
second crop of leaves if the first should wilt. 
Wild shrubbery needs to be cut back more 
severely than that in the garden. Crataegus 
and the wild Crabapple moved out of 
season may even seem to die, yet the follow- 
ing spring you will find most of them vigor- 
ously sending forth their buds. 


18, 18, INOCIRWEIAL 


Pennsylvania 


All sucking pests (lice and scale) must be smothered by a 
contact spray of oily or tobacco preparations 


nominators, just as grouping the many insects 
and diseases simplifies the problem of attack. 


ONLY FOUR TYPES OF INSECT ENEMIES 


Let us then begin at the beginning—even if 
it means repeating a few things you already 
know—and state the problem and the remedy, 
so far as one is available, in the simplest pos- 
sible terms. 

Insects, on the whole, can be controlled more 
successfully than fungus diseases. And yet 
in the home garden they are much more likely 
to cause damage. Diseases are more likely 
to prove serious where the same crop is grown 
over large areas than they are in the small 
garden. Insects, on the other hand, seem 
usually to be able to locate the single row of a 
certain crop in the home garden as quickly 
as they do the field of several acres, and do 
comparatively more damage there because the 
gardener is not prepared to fight them, and the 
grower is. How is the small gardener to prepare 
himself against their attacks? 

First of all he must learn to distinguish be- 
tween the various types of intruders—what 
their past, present, pluperfect or maiden latin 
names may be matter little. Here is what he 
can usually tell about them himself, with his 
own eyes, after a few minutes’ observation or 
search. They either 


Eat the foliage, or fruit, or stems of the 
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lants, and are 
ee as ‘““chew- 
ing insects”; or 
Suck the plant 
juices from below 
the surface, remain- 
ing apparently im- 
aes as and mak- 
ing no_ perceptible 


Spray pump attached to 
a-pail; a useful all around 
outfit 


“holes,” and are known as “sucking in- 
sects’; or 

Burrow down below the surface, attacking 
the roots of the plant, and may be desig- 
nated as “root-workers”’; or 

Bore into the inside of the stem or 
branches of the plant, and are termed 
“borers.” 


Therefore when you find trouble in your 
garden, and are satished that some insect is the 
cause, it is a comparatively simple thing to 
hunt around or watch long enough to satisfy 
yourself as to which of these four classes the 
intruders belongs. 

The chewing insects are usually the first to be 
spotted, because the damage they do is at once 
apparent. They include such well known and 
unwelcome friends as the potato-bug, the 
green cabbage 
worm, the asparagus 
beetle, the horned 
tomato worm, the 
rose bug, the aster 
beetle, and many 
others which actu- 
ally consume _por- 
tions of the foliage 
or flowers. The 
deadly “cut-worm” 
is also an “eater,” 
but he is in a class 
by himself, as ex- 
plained later. 

The suck- 
ing insects 
have a tend- 


The ‘‘ knapsack ”’ sprayer is easily portable and can be car- 
ried to any part of the grounds. Has continuous pressure 


ency to choosethe undersides of leavesof tender 
growing tips and buds, and to start in crowded 
and out ohne way places where they are not 
readily observed unless one is looking for them. 
One of the first indications of their presence is 
contorted or twisted leaves, on an otherwise 
healthy looking plant. If they are allowed to 
continue unmolested, even for a short time, 
however, the whole plant soon gets a drooping, 
dejected looking appearance, and looses its 
green color. In an incredibly short time it will 
be injured beyond saving. The “‘aphids” or 
plant-lice attacking peas, cabbage, melons and 
many other things, the various forms of 
“scale,” and the “nymphs” or young of the 
small white fly and the odoriferous black flat 
“squash bug,”’ all belong to the sucking class. 


HOW TO LOCATE ROOT-WORKERS AND BORERS 


The root-workers are even more difficult to 
spot. Usually it is necessary to take the plant 
up by the roots, quite carefully, to find them. 
But their presence may be suspected when 
here and there a plant along the row has a 
drooping or wilted appearance compared to its 
neighbors, and does not seem to be making 
satisfactory progress. It is likely to lose 
color, also. Frequently it is too late to save 
the first plants attacked before their presence 
is suspected at all. The onion and cabbage 
maggot; the large white grub of the June 
beetle, and the wire-worm, are the most 
common pests of this type. 

The borers take more freely to fruits and 
ornamental shrubs and trees than to vegetables 
and flowers, nevertheless they are occasionally 
to be encountered among the latter. One fel- 
low, sure to show up every year, is the 
“‘squash-vine_borer.”’ You can begin to 
suspect his presence when your biggest and 
best vine begins to show signs of wilting at the 
growing tip on a bright day. 


FITTING THE PUNISHMENT TO THE CRIMINAL 


Diagnosis ‘is important; but of course that 
doesn’t amount to much without a suitable 
prescription. Having learned how to “place”’ 
the various insect intruders in your garden, the 
next step is to know what to-do in each case 
to stop them. They cannot invariably be 
stopped. But prompt action and the right 
kind of “dope” will usually hold them under 
control at least. The first part of the remedy 
—prompt action—is however just as im- 
portant as the last; you should never forget 
that. 

The chewing insects can, for the most part, 
be controlled by internal or stomach poisons. 
The most convenient and effective of these for 
general purposes is arsenate of lead. It may be 
applied in a wet spray, or dusted on dry. The 
main thing is to get it on before the bugs or 
worms have a chance to do much chewing, and 
cover all parts of the plant evenly. It is made 
by anumber of reliable companies. It is also 
the chief ingredient of several “patent” or 
trade-name concoctions. Helebore is some- 
times used instead of the lead on currants or 
cabbages that have begun to form, as it 
washes off with the first rain. Paris green is a 
similar poison, but arsenate of lead has largely 
supplanted it. 

The sucking insects cannot be poisonea by 
any of the above materials, because there is no 
way of getting it on their food. So for them 
the so-called ‘‘contact poisons” are used. 
They are not really poisons in the sense that 
the above are, but are capable of causing 
death by direct contact, through asphyxiation 
or smothering. The most convenient and 
effective of these ‘s nicotine extract. It comes 


in several degrees of strength, some as high as 
forty per cent. nicotine. It also forms the basis 
of a number of trade-name compounds. A 
high per cent. of nicotine is desirable. It is 
used diluted with water; if by itself a little soa 
is added to make the spray stick and spread. 
It can easily be added to a wet arsenate of lead 
spray, both being applied at once; only the 
nicotine must hit the insects directly, while the 
lead remains on the foliage to be eaten later. 
Kerosene emulsion is used for the same pur- 
pose. A stock solution may be kept on hand, 
making it a convenient spray. 

The root-workers and the borers are more 
difficult to get at. Lime, nicotine extract, and 
special preparations poured about the roots, 
first removing the top soil, are sometimes help- 
ful, but by no means sure. _ Badly infested 
plants should be removed and burned. A top- 
dressing of nitrate of soda, with cultivation’ and 
slight hilling up, and irrigation if possible, to 
stimulate strong new growth should be given, 
as the attack 1s usually transient, and the 
plants may outgrow it if they are not de- 
stroyed. The squash vine borer may be taken 
out by slitting the stem lengthwise on one side; 
after which the wound and several joints 
beyond it should be covered with moist soil. 
Strawberries and other plants attacked by the 
large white, or june beetle grub may be taken 
up, the grub destroyed, and the plant trimmed 
back and reset. 


FORESTALLING THE CUT WORM 


The cut-worm is a chewer, but not of the 
regular type. He eats through the stem of the 
plant, or a branch of it if the stem is too large, 
destroying the whole plant or branch for the 
few bites he gets out of it. So that, even if he 
could be got by poisoning the plants, he would 
have done his damage before succumbing. 
The cutworm is particularly harmful to newly 
transplanted plants, and to young seedlings. 
If you will dig carefully around a cut off plant 
early in the morning, the culprit can usually be 
unearthed, But the only way to head him off 
beforehand, is to trap him under small pieces 
of shingle or board over night, on newly pre- 
pared surfaces ready for planting, or to use a 
poisoned mash before as well as when planting. 
A combination of these methods will greatl 
reduce the damage they will do. The mash is 
made of one quart of wheat bran, a teaspoonful 
of white arsenate of Paris green, and a tea- 
spoonful of molasses, mixed with enough 
water to make a moist mash, to be spread 
around toward night fall in small quantities. 


THE BEST TO BE DONE WITH DISEASES 


The various fungous diseases which attack 
some vegetables and flowers are known as 
mildew, blight, and rust, or 
anthracnose. No satisfactory 
“remedy” has yet been dis- 
covered, Bordeaux mixture, 
or lime and sulphur prepara- 
tions, used before the disease 
starts, and applied frequently 


At of dust gun for use with dry powders. 
Phe long tube gives adequate reach 
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enough to keep new growth covered, are help- 
ful in preventing and controlling all of these 
things. Fortunately they can be used 1 in con- 
nection with arsenate of lead, making a “‘com- 
bination” spray which, if need systematically 
on plants likely to be ‘attacked, will ward off 
both injury by eating insects and by blight or 
rust. Spraying should be begun early in the 
plant’s development, and repeated as often as 
required to keep up with the growth. 


SIMPLE AND COMPLETE PROTECTION , 


For real garden protection—as a caraplete 
insurance against insect and disease. injury 
as can be ‘had—the following simple plan 
which is not expensive considering the pro- 
tection afforded, is probably the best that can 
be followed. 

On all plants likely to be attacked by either 
eating insects or disease, use a combination 
arsenate of lead and bordeaux preparations 
at imtervals of ten to fifteen days, 
whether any trouble is in sight or not. This 
list would include: beans, cucumbers, melons, 
potatoes, squ2shes, and tomatoes. In addi- 
tion to this, a forty per cent. nicotine extract 
should be kept on hand to add to this spray 
on the first sign of plant lice, or other sucking 
insects. 

Or, if more convenient, the bordeaux-lead 
spray may be applied in powder form, with a 
dust gun; and the nicotine kept on hand for 
instant use when required, as at the first ap- 
pearance of lice‘on peas, melons, or cabbage. 

These precautions, with a good sprayer or 
dust gun, kept in perfect condition, and 
cleaned and oiled like a repeating rifle, will 
enable the gardener to “do his bit” creditably 
in fighting the insect and disease enemies in 
his garden, which are, this year at least, 
enemies of his country. 


Do Sprays Cause Any Injury? 
BY ALDEN FEARING, MASS. 


[8 THE course of my experience as an 

amateur orchardist, I have run up against 
some perplexing questions regarding the spray- 
ing of apple trees. In seeking answers to 
these questions I consulted several fruit 


ayer will be 


For cy Ames of any size the portable barrel ¢ 
d serviceable as it holds a quantity of material 


growers of experience, several state experi- 
ment stations, and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The resulting correspondence 
has proved of considerable value to me, and 
may perhaps be useful to somebody else. 


I shall have room to give only brief excerpts 


but the net result of these opinions is, I think, 
conclusive. 
A timely question is as follows: 


Does the use of bordeaux mixture as .a 
fungicide, with or without lead arsenate, tend 
to russet the fruit 2: 


This has bothered me a great deal, for I 
have had considerable trouble with the rus- 
seting of fruit, particularly Rhode Island 
Greenings and young trees just coming into 
bearing. To secure a combined insecticidal 
and fungicidal effect, I used a compound of 
bordeaux mixture and lead arsenate. The 
advice of other fruit growers led me to suspect 
the bordeaux as the cause of my trouble, and 
I sought expert advice. 

In the first place, the manufacturer in- 
sisted that the bordeaux was not responsible. 


He said: 


“T have seen fruit rusted just as badly where lime and sulphur 
have been used as where bordo-lead have been applied. I 
have also seen apples rusted where the trees have not been 
sprayed at all, which was due to the hot sun after a rainy spell. 
It is the climatic conditions with the insecticides that causes the 
trouble in almost every case.” 


Mr. H. L. Frost, who has conducted exten- 
sive experiments in his orchards at Littleton, 
Mass., writes: 


“My experience, based on observations carried on for the 
last five years, has been that when we have an excessive amount 
of moisture during the early summer, rusting of the fruit invari- 
ably occurs on certain varieties of apples. This rusting is quite 
materially aggravated by spraying, both with bordeaux mix- 
ture and lime and sulphur, possibly to a slightly greater ex- 
tent where bordeaux is used. During these five years there 
have been two years when the weather conditions were such 
that the rusting was very bad, especially 1916. In 1912 I 
found a large number of apples badly Tusted which had never 
been sprayed. I also found the rusting much worse in the 
valleys than on the hilltops, which led me to believe that the 
presence of fog was materially affecting the condition of the 
fruit. If the spraying is done immediately after the dropping 
of the blossoms, I do not believe the fruit will be much affected; 
but if it is delayed, or if an application is made after the fruit 
is pretty well formed,I believe, when there is an excessive amount 
of moisture, the rusting will be increased. My conclusion is 
that this injury to the apple is caused primarily by climatic con- 
ditions, and is aggravated by spraying with any material, 
possibly a little worse by copper fungicides. I would recom- 
mend less spraying of certain varieties of apples with fungicides 
during an extremely wet season, especially the Baldwin.” 


From Mr. M. F. Barrus, of the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture: 


“Bordeaux mixture has been held responsible for the condi- 
tion known as russeting which sometimes occurs on apples, es- 
pecially of the light-skinned varieties. It does not always occur 
when bordeaux is used, but it occurs so commonly that growers 
were not at all reluctant to give up bordeaux for the lime-sulphur 
solution, which does not seem to bring about so great an in- 


jury.” 


Prof. M. B. Waite of the same department 
writes at considerable length, saying that 
bordeaux may be safely used as a fungicide late 
in the season, but not in May and June. 


“Tt has been abundantly demonstrated that bordeaux 
mixture, either with or without arsenate of lead, applied to 
the young fruit and tender foliage of the apple, causes russet- 
ing of the skin of the fruit and more or less copper poison- 
ing, spotting, and reddening, and finally defoliation of the 
leaves. We have had so much trouble with this that we have 
finally abandoned bordeaux mixture entirely i in our recommen- 
dations for the early treatment of the apple.” 


Mr. F. C. Stewart of the New York station 
writes: 


“Tt is undoubtedly true that the russeting of apples is fre- 
quently caused by the use of bordeaux mixture | as a spray, 
though weather conditions have much to do with it.’ 


From Professor Sears, Amherst, Mass.: 


“T think there is no question whatever that bordeaux mix- 
ture is likely to russet fruit. We have given it up as a summer 
spray on apples.” 


From E. H. Jenkins, director of the Con- 


necticut station: 


a“ 


For dusting on sulphur, dry bordeaux, arsenates, etc., 
there are many bellows. Middle one used for liquids 


“TI am quite sure that bordeaux mixture, used with arsenate 
of lead or by itself, is likely to cause a russeting of the skin of 
the apple.” 


From Mr. Clinton, New York: 


“We are now recommending the bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 
only for the first spraying on the unfolding leaves before the 
blossoms open, in order to avoid rusting of the fruit which 
would occur with later sprayings.” 


For the later sprayings he recommends lime- 
sulphur and lead arsenate. 

Mr. Gourley writes quite fully on this point, 
to the effect that he has seen the bordeaux 
burn fruit so badly that the crop would have 
been better off if not sprayed at all, though 
this is not always the case. He also testifies 
to the contributory effects of moisture, and 


adds, 


“Varieties vary a great deal in their susceptibility to this 
injury. There is probably none that is worse than the Ben 
Davis. The Twenty Ounce, Greening, Baldwin, and many 
others are bad, while McIntosh, Rome Beauty, and some others 
are very often not affected.” 


He states that lime-sulphur has _ largely 
superseded bordeaux in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Woods also testifies to the varying 
susceptibility of different varieties, stating 
that on the Ben Davis bordeaux and lead 
arsenate have invariably produced russeting, 
leaf spotting, and partial defoliation. 

This whole question is summed up most 
thoroughly in Bulletin No. 287 of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at 


Here is a serviceable type of outfit—power pump with strong 
container and a length of hose to reach well up the trees 
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Geneva, on ‘Bordeaux Injury,” by Prof. 
U. P. Hedrick. Unfortunately, though I 
have been able to secure a copy of this bulle- 
tin, I understand that it is out of print. 

I remember that last year, when my russet- 
ing was very bad, we had a great deal of rain 
in Ye early summer. Rain, in fact, followed 
our spraying at the time of the falling of the 
blossoms. This may have had a good deal to 
do with it, but I am inclined to think that the 
best way is to omit the bordeaux mixture to 
be on the safe side. 

In conclusion, I might add that one of the 
best monographs on “the general subject of 
spraying is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 492, on 

“The More Important Insect and Fungous 
Enemies of the Fruit and Foliage of the Ap- 
ple,” by A. L. Quaintance and W. M. Scott. 


Routing Our Common Foes 
Lawson ME ttsu, Outro 


HEN the garden neophyte investi- 
gates the many perils and_ enemies, 
which may attack her precious plants, she 
is apt to become a confirmed pessimist, and 
decide not to pit her feeble human efforts 
against such odds; but, luckily no one 
garden is visited by all the pests, and as I 
have experienced in my own garden if pre- 
ventive measures are used, few gardeners 
will have serious trouble. There are certain 
pests that each one of 
us may naturally be 
expected to meet at 
some time in almost 
any garden; and it is 
of these that I speak. 
For San José scale, 
which seems to have 
a penchant for fruit 
trees, and the old 
garden favorite Fire 
Bush (Cydonia or 
Pyrus japonica) as 
well as many other 
shrubs of allied fam- 
ily the preventive is 
to spray while the 
trees are dormant 
(January or Febru- 
ary) withlime-sulphur 
solution in any of its 
forms. Directions for 
mixing will be found 
on the can. Be sure 
that every part of the 
tree is coated with 
the solution; for, as 
someone has said 
“You may as well sit on the porch and rock, 
as to spray anything halfway.” 

Cutworms hide their fat gray bodies under- 
ground, where they are hard to find; and they 
havea most vicious habit of biting off the tops 
of young plants. Three recipes for their 
destruction are offered: A paste made of bran 
sugar and water and flavored with paris 
green lures them to their doom; as does 
freshly cut clover soaked in arsenate of lead. 
Either of these baits may be placed in small 
and tempting piles about the surface of the 
ground in the evening; or buried just under- 
ground, near plants fie cutworms seem to 
have designs on. It is said too, by reliable 
authority, that if two or three holes are made 
with a sharp pointed stick, near the plants 
which are being attacked, these stupid worms 
will fall in and as they are not able to get out, 
they may then with ease be dug out and de- 
stroyed. 


The aphis, (green, black, red, or other color 
fly), may be held in check, and destroyed, by 
frequent and thorough spraying with any of 
the proprietary nicotine solutions or oily 
emulsions which are offered by the seedsmen.’ 
Spraying should be done before the leaves 
of the plant curl, and care should be taken that 
the solution reaches the under as well as the 
upper surface of the leaves. Note: The little 


red /adybug is the natural enemy of the aphis, 
and 1s to be encouraged in her good work. 


For use with the regular hose—this holder into which car- 
tridges are inserted is practical for small quantities 


The wretched black beetle which mobilizes 
his columns just as the Asters promise their 
best, may (according to my experience) be 
sprayed to his Waterloo, with frequent and 
thorough applications of a weak solution of 
paris green. 

Wire worms are the ugly little grubs, less 


For field crops there are many types of sprayers on wheels embodying and bettering the idea shown here. 
elaborate machines 


than an inch long, which look like bits of rusty 
wire, and which do considerable damage to 
the roots of plants. “They may be vanquished 
by using the same clover bait saturated with 
arsenate of lead, which was recommended for 
cutworms: or by digging tobacco dust into the 
ground around the attacked plants, which 
drives them elsewhere! 

Hand picking is the most effective way of 
ridding. one’s place of the troublesome bag- 
worm, which hangs on trees and bushes its 
pendant cradle of larva, which later hatch 
into the destructive worms which feed on 
many kinds of trees, both evergreen and de- 
ciduous. 

Spraying with bordeaux mixture is advised 
for the following troubles: Hollyhock plants 
affected with rust, or with the disfiguring red 
spot on the undersides of the leaves, should 
be sprayed in April and again in May, or if the 
rust is not discovered until it has gained 


headway later in the season, all affected 
leaves should be removed and destroyed, and 
a thorough spraying given. Monkshood and 
Delphinium which have been subject to black- 
ened leaves, may be given two successive 
sprayings early in the season with bordeaux. 
When Peonies blacken on the flower stems 
and buds, a spray of this same solution, with 
the addition of some of the dry bordeaux 
dug about the crown of the plant, should prove 
effective. I used to think that the ants which 
swarm over the Peony buds, were enemies, 
but I have found that they do no harm to 
either flower or plant, and they assemble only 
eg drink the sticky liquid exuded by the flower 
ud as it unfolds. 

Bordeaux is a thorough remedy for mildew 
on most plants if applied in early stages. 
Dusting powdered sulphur on the foliage and 
about the plants is another excellent medicine. 

The fatal Lily disease may, in a measure, be 
checked, or prevented by shaking each bulb, 
before planting, in a bag with some powdered 
sulphur. If the bulbs are placed on their 
sides, on a bed made of a trowelful of sand, 
then covered with another trowelful of sand, 
before the earth is thrown into the hole, proper 
drainage will be insured so that the bulb may 
not be subject to the disastrous decay. 

It would be pleasant not to have to play 
the loud pedal on all the ls and enemies of the 
Rose. Two remedies for mildew, bordeaux 
and powdered  sul- 
phur, have been men- 
tioned in connection 
with other plants. 
Rosarians say with 
emphasis that the fol- 
iage of Roses should 
not be sprinkled in 
the evening, as the 
moisture retained on 
the leaves over night 
tends to produce mil- 
dew. Early morning 
is the time advised for 
sprinkling. For black 
leaf spot—the cause of 
blackening and _pre- 
maturely falling 
leaves — spray with 
bordeaux. For aphis 
spray with some nico- 
tine solution, fre- 
quently and _ thoro- 
ughly. For the ugly 
black beetle which 
finds the heart of your 
choicest Roses its 
most delectable food, 
hand picking in the early morning, into a 
pan of kerosene, is the surest method of de- 
struction. 

Of the larger pests, mice, moles and rabbits 
are perhaps the most disturbing. Mice may 
be discouraged from eating bulbs during the 
winter, by planting with the bulbs a generous 
quantity of moth balls. Moles are such soft, 
pretty-coated little things that I hate to wage 


Some are quite 


- war on them; but they do have an annoying 


way of working under your best bit of turf, 
or flower border, and, I must confess it, they 
do chew up bulbs. ‘Traps may be bought, 
with directions for catching these little blind 
creatures, or, if you can catch one at work 
drive a sharp spade just behind his body and 
bring him to light for execution. But if he 
should escape the activities of your spade, 
let it be said to his credit that he loves a diet 
of grubs as well as bulbs, so you may, with a 
clear conscience let him go in peace. 
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FEED YOUR PLANTS | 


and they’ll feed you! 


en 


This year—more than ever before—re- 
turns from the garden count! For best 
results, constant fertilization is just as 
essential as cultivation. If, when ferti- 
lizing, you supply plant-food that plants 
can absorb quickly, bigger crops are 
sure to follow. 


Natural Humus 


is nature’s own plant food. Scattered along 
the rows in liberal quantities and “‘hoed in,” 
it will stimulate development of vegetables, 
hasten their maturity. Sow it in the rows of 
July-made gardens! Before replanting ex- 
hausted rows, replenish their fertility with 
Commercial Humus. Its effect on trans- 
planted plants like lettuce, beets, celery, 
cabbage, etc., is most remarkable, at low cost. 


6—100 lb. Bags $5.00 


Shipped by freight. No charge for bags. 
Order to-day or send for descriptive literature. 


NATURAL HUMUS CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
ALA NA 


Plants Guaranteed > 


by Specialists 
We specialize in the choicer varieties of new 


ly plants generally not ob- 
te Wolcott’s 


tainable elsewhere in this coun- 
for 


try. Whether discovered here or 
in Ireland or in Japan, we nearly 
always secure novelties quickly. 
Because of our peoreh 
eters Hardy Pl 

plants we sell are guaranteed ar y ants 
true-to-name. 

Unique Catalogue FREE: Full of facts 
about the best hardy plants which an ideal 
soil and climate plus human skill can pro- 
duce. Let it acquaint us. Write NOW. 


WOLCOTI NURSERIES Jackson, Michigan 


SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial Designs 
From $3.50 Up 
Also Bird Baths, Garden Benches, Fountain 
Sprays and other garden requisites. 
Manufactured by 

The M. D. JONES CO. 

72 Portland St. Boston, Mass. 
Send for illustrated Price-List 


seo ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
—and are absolutely ¢#e best for the amateur planter. 
Send to-day for our 

“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1917 
—it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it's a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Describes over 1000 varieties 
of roses and other flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe 

delivery guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 627, West Grove, Pa. 


SECHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 


Oxcuips in the United States 


Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. This amount will be refunded 
on your first order. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


BIRD HOUSES 


Our Folder lustrating the best, most successful and largest 
line on the market, is Free. Write to-day and compare values. 


CHICAGO BIRD HOUSE CO., 709-11 So. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. 


This shows what happens shortly after weeding by hand. The weeds have 
been only temporarily checked and soon grow again. Just one application of 
Atlas and all those weeds would disappear permanently—for the whole year. 


Now is the time. Weeds mar 
the appéarance of drive-ways, 
paths, walks, gutters, tennis 
courts—everywhere. 

Hand -weeding is costly and 
must be done over and over again. 
Besides, labor should be put to 
more productive work. 

The answer is Atlas Chemical 
Weed-Killer. It comes in highly 
concentrated liquid form. You 
mix it with 20 parts water and 
apply in sprinkling can. Atlas 


Something new—LAWN SILICATE in 


ATIAS WEED-KILLER y 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical of 


Kill the Weeds 


enters the plant at the surface and 
soaks down to the deepest root. 
Weeds die in a few days and the 
ground round about is sterilized 
for all season. 

One gallon of Atlas Weed-Killer 
keeps 600 sq. ft. clean for the 
whole year. 

Sample offer 

We will furnish you a trial 2 qt. 
can of Atlas Weed-Killer on receipt 
of $1.00 and this coupon, prepaid 
if you mention your dealer’s name. 


Kills weeds in lawns without injury to the grass. 97S 
A chemical in powder form. Invaluable forevery 7) 9 sey 
home, estate or club that has a lawn or turf Fg OOS 
tennis court. Write for full details AB SS Seo 


Have You Gardening Questions? Experts 


willanswer them free. Ifa plant fails, tell us about 
it and ask help from the Readers’ Service. 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big questions. 
How can I get my crops sprayed when 
help is scarce? How protect my crops 
against bugs and blizht? 

IRON AGE Traction 

Sprayer 

meets the need fora fast-working, high- 

Covers 4 0r 6 rows—ss or 100 


gal. tank. Write to- 
day for free booklet. 


BATEMAN 


pressure field sprayer 


4 07 6 rows? 


HE Readers’ Service can help you 
find a country or suburban home 


Summer droughts hold no terrors for the gardener who en- 
lists the help of a good watering system. The following 
Skinner equipments water automatically and correctly, are 
of simplest construction and are easily moved about. 
“Peacock” Sprinkler waters an area 15 ft. x 60 ft. 
“Lawn Mist” Sectional Sprinklers water 20 ft. x 40 ft. 
“Portable Automatic Oscillating” Sprinklers cover 
strips 50 x 69 ft. wide and up to 250 ft. long in one operation. 
Sprinklers for every need at prices to suit any purse. Des- 
criptive literature on request. We are sole agents for 
eastern districts for Skinner Irrigation Co. 


THE CLOCHE CO., 131 Hudson St.,N.Y. 
SLM 
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J apan Bamboo Stakes 


Last from year to year 


— 
= INVISIBLE GREEN COLORED 
yy For your Gladioli, Lilies, Roses, Herbaceous plants, 
etc. Stakes are heavy pencil thickness 
25 50 100 1000 


$ .30 $ .50 $ .75 $5.00 
-40 75 R25) 8.00 
-50 85 1.50 10.00 
. -60 1.00 1.75 12.00 

3 ft. Natural color .35 -60 1.10 
6 ft. Natural color  .50 .85 1.50 12.00 
Natural color IEAVY stakes 12 25 50 100 
4 ft.4inchdiameterup $ .60 $1.25 $2.00 $4.00 
8 ft. Extra heavy }to 1 inch 2.00 4.00 8.00 15.00 


The heavy stakes are especially adapted for DAHLIAS, young trees, 
wherever strong support is needed. 


H.H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, New York City 


Just a little 
“patch” will yield 
these luscious 

berries allsummer 


Strawberry plants set out this 
summer will bear abundantly 
next year. Complete cultural 
directions are given in our 


Midsummer Garden Guide 


—also valuable information 


Arthur T. about Seasonable Seeds, 
Boddington Co., Ine. Bulbs for fall planting, insecti- 
Dept. G. cides, implements, etc. Write 


for a copy, to-day. 


128 Chambers St., N. Y. 


1) : (GQ 
mgt! Of Oriental Glory [val 
June and July are the glory months in 
my gardens. The Japanése Irises are a | 
riot of color now, the huge flowers and 
lustrous foliage imparting eastern splendor 
to my fields. 

I want you to see them, to admire 
them, to know them. Come to DeKalb 
Nurseries any day (except Sunday). You 

8 will be welcome. Send for Catalogue. 


Adolf Muller x Onsen eS 


Norristown,Penna. 


Aurora - $1.00 Madame D’Treyeran * - $2.00 
Baroness BSeneneden - - ‘75 Madame Augusta OSI 9 . 1.00 
Germaine Bigot - I.00 Madame Savreau - 3-00 
Gloire de Charles Gombault “75 M. Martin Cahuzac - 2.50 
Karl Rosenfield - 2.00 Mr. Manning” - - : 75 
King of England Gap. » - 1.50 Petite Renee - : - 75 
La Fayette - - 1.00 Therese Si - - 3-50 


Catalogue on request 


H. F. CHASE 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


VISITORS WELCOME 
Ralph Benjamin, Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 


Fernlea Andover, Mass. 


THICK SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, Roar, 
have Thick Wind or Choke- 
down, can be reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no hair gone, 

and horse kept at work. Economical—only a few drops re- 

quired at an application. $2 per bottledelivered. Book 3 Mfree. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 

162 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 


Planting for winter store—Battling with insects—Keeping the 
garden fit, 


LANTING the crops is only one third 


of the work of the garden. Caring for 
them requires vigilance on the part of the 
gardener to conserve moisture by cultivation 
during the dry months, watering thoroughly 
when_ necessary and not spasmodically and 
insufficiently, guarding against diseases and 
insects by spraying. 

Spray with bordeaux every two weeks for 
potato, tomato, and melon blight. Put in 
the bordeaux 2 lbs. of powdered or 4 lbs. of 
paste arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of bor- 
deaux. ‘This destroys the beetles and worms 
and borers that attack the vegetables. Begin 
when the plants appear above ground, so as 
to destroy the larvae and offset any disease. 

Slug shot is a good insecticide for vegetables 
if dusted on in the early morning when the 
dew is on the plant, to make it stick. Use 
bordeaux on beans and celery plants for rust 
and for rot on grapes up to the middle of July. 

Investigate currant and gooseberry bushes 
for worms and dust with hellebore. Spraying 
on roses should continue until the middle of 
September. Lasher’s formula eradicates the 
beetles. The formula is 


1oo gallons of water 
15 lbs. fish oil soap 
I pt. crude carbolic acid 


It is best to spray when the leaf bud is just 
coming out, to kill the larvae. This is also 
good for insects on fruit trees. 

Mildew on Roses, Phlox, etc., can be pre- 
vented by sprinkling with flowers of sulphur 
in the early morning and early in the season 
on those plants that are subject to this blight. 


. Clean culture is a safeguard against disease 


and insect pests; therefore, destroy all weeds 
which breed insects and employ constant 
nourishment in the way of liquid manure. 
If plants are nourished and watered they are 
less liable to disease. 

Corn smut and worms can be eradicated by 
a dust spray at silking time into the tip of the 
ear of 30 per cent. flowers of sulphur and 20 per 
cent. arsenate of lead. 

Examine the base of peach and plum trees 
for borers. ‘Their presence is indicated by the 
exudation of gum. Follow this down into 
the roots with a stout wire or sharp knife. 

Push along vegetables by frequent applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda, or liquid manure— 
especially cabbages for fall consumption. 
Cultivate often, always two days after a rain 
to prevent a hard crust forming above the 
plants. A dust mulch is important and a 
mulch of grass clippings at the base of Sweet 
Peas keeps them cool and moist throughout 
the hot days. A fine mulch of well rotted 
cow manure can be placed around the Roses. 
Do not stimulate them after August, however, 
as they will make new wood which would be 
too tender to withstand the cold of winter. 

Summer pruning is most essential. Rotten 
limbs can be more readily detected when the 
trees and shrubs are in leaf. Go over the 
orchard carefully to cut these away, also 
suckers at base of trees and any superfluous 
limbs so as to let in the air and sunlight. 
Thin out the fruit if the limbs are over- 

(Continued on page 332) 
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TREES AND PLANTS 


The isolated, barren look of your garage will be overcome at small 
by afew MOON trees and plants. Our Catalogue A-3 will help ia 


The Wm. H. Moon Company, Morrisville, Pa. 
Phila. Office, 21 S. 12th St. White Plains, N. Y. 


COVEY 


Farr Says You Should 
Order Dutch Bulbs Early 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and other bulbs that come 
from Europe, are likely to be scarce this fall. Probably you 
can get them, but you must order early. Send to-day for 


Farr’s 1917 Bulb Catalogue 


make your selections, and place your order for bulbs at 
once. I allow a discount of 10 per cent on orders received 
before July 1. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


104 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 


ETERNITY METAL LABELS 


A label with an indestructible ink that stays black 
and can be read, without stooping, and will stand 
through all seasons and weather conditions. We have 
by study and a series of experiments developed the 
zinc label known as The Eternity Label. 

Made by James Boyle & Son., Salem, Ohio 


Prices Reasonable. 


Pot Grown — 
Strawberry Plants 


Plants set out in July and August will 
give a good crop of berries next season. 


All the best Varieties; pot grown. 
25 for $1. 100 for $3.50 by express 
Descriptive Catalogue mailed free. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


Seedsmen 
New York 


166 W. 23d St. 
All the best old fash- 


Hor Sfor d’s ioned garden flowers, 


Cold Hardy Ferns, Wild Flowers, Lilies, 
etc. r autumn supplement with 


1 bulbs f 
Weather Tfulips, Dattedil, Crocuses, ete. reauy 
P lants nadigse and aes rine oe on ee 
cold Vermont. Ask for Catalogue N. 
F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT- 
NAA 
theconveniences of ample, high 


e 
Enjoy pressure water UPD any- 


where in the home or garden. 


DEMING 


AIR-PRESSURE WATER SYSTEM 


makes your garden independent of rain at low cost. It gives 
to the country home all the advantages of city water supply. 


Booklet of installation suggestions gladly sent free 


THE DEMING CO. 
117 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 


nnn My 


If a problem grows in. your garden write to the Readers’ Service for assistance 


duny, bo? 


Merchants. 


“HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 
USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster, 
bellows, or in water by spraying 
Currant Worms, Young Potato Beetles, Cabbage Worms, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 
etc., and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 


Thoroughly reliable in killing 


ts Put up 
Sold by Seed Dealers and 


iHAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT WORKS, BEACON,N.Y. 
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GOLD MEDAL GOODS 


For a pamphlet worth having on Insects 
and Blights, write for pamphlet. 


Our Products are sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants in U. S. and Canada 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives directions 
for planting in order to raise a full crop of 
Strawberries next year; also offers Celery 
and Cabbage Plants, Seasonable, Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds for summer sowing, 
Potted Plants of Roses, Hardy Perennials, 
and Shrubbery which may safely be set out 
during the summer; also a select list of sea- 
sonable Decorative Plants. 


Write for a free copy and 
kindly mention this publication 


Besides Paying the Freight 


I can fill orders, regardless of war conditions. Narcissi, 
Mixture, $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000, prepaid, ready in 
July. Order now. 

Tulips, in mixture and in variety, ready in August, 
Send for price list. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carthage, Mo. 


mProy Bird Society 


The natural nesting, feeding and bathing 
places of birds are being destroyed. Reiber 
Bird Homes, Baths and Feeding Stations 
=—— supply the natural conditions required 
birds. Place them in your grounds 
you will have birds with you in win- 

te ud summer. 

Mr. Edwin H. Reiber is giving his life 
work to the preservation of bird life and 
will be glad to correspond with anyone in- 
terested in birds or tosend the 


REIBER BIRD BOOK FREE 


5S It is filled with sketches of Bird Homes by 
Mc. Reiber and with notes on Bird habits. 


Reiber Bird Homes weet wetscc'N. y. 


. Space. 


American-Grown 
TREES 
and 


EVERGREENS 


Vee are invited to 
visit our Nurseries 
during July and August, 


when the trees and plants 
are at their best, and 


make your selection 
for fall delivery. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 


Wm, Warner Harper, Prop. 


Box 100 © 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 


Our catalog. 

* Suggestions for 
Effective Planting.” 
on request. 


‘AA 


= Every Tomato 


HE ‘present food crisis stamps waste as a crime. 

Expert gardeners estimate that 30% of all tomatoes 
grown in home gardens are imperfect because of resting 
on the ground. Nearly 15% goes to waste through 
rotting or being chewed by insects. As the result you 
lose 5 tomatoes per average plant or a bushel of fruits 
from every dozen plants you grow. This terrible waste 
is eliminated entirely by the use of 


Shers MODE 
Brothers 
Substantially made of heavy galvanized wire. Good 


year after year, if properly taken care of, easily put up, 
quickly taken down, folded it may be stored in small 


Tomato 
Support 


Price $3.25 per dozen;] $13.50 per 50; $25.00 per 
100, f. o. b. Brooklyn. 


All Leading Seedsmen 
Sell Them 


If yours cannot supply, order 
from us direct. Personal check 
accepted. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write us to-day for 
Free Catalogue of lawn and 
flower bed guards, tree guards, 
trellises and other wire special- 
ties for the garden. 


Igoe Brothers 


69-71 Metropolitan Avenue 


Brooklyn, N.Y. @ 


== 


“How to 
Grow Roses’’ Editor Barron of the Garden 


“Suitableand Suggestive Things” 


PERGOLAS 


Pergola Features 


C_TOMT_wtwvOGCviciioiiiiitics | 


A delightful handbook for 
rose lovers. Tells how to 
plant, prune, spray, etc. 


Magazine, says: “‘The book 
is a very thorough round-up of , what the 
amateur wants to know about roses.”’ Library 
edition, 121 pages—16 in natural colors. 


Sent postpaid for $1. Contains coupon 
worth $1 with $5 order for plants. Order now. 


CONARD Box ROSES a 
& Jones Co. 24 West Grove, Pa. 
Rob’t Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres 


Rose Specialists , 
Backed by 50 years’ experience 


required for 


Beautifying Home Cuoumels 


Garages with 


Lattice Fences 
Garden Houses 


When wriling enclose 10 cents in somes and ask for 
Catalogue ‘‘H-3 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Main Office Eastern Office 
2155-87 Elston Avenue No. 6 East 39th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. New York City 
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crowded so as to relieve the weight on the 
limbs to prevent breaking and also to have 
finer and larger fruit. 

Early flowering shrubs should be pruned 
now; these include Forsythias, Lilacs, Pyrus, 
Spiraeas, etc. 


DUTCH BULBS 


are coming! 


The Quality of ‘Diamond Brand” Bulbs of 1017 crop 
promises to be superfine! We are not so sure about the 
Quantity, but hope enough will reach us to go around. 


moh too 
ioe 


Pot-Grown Perennials 


WE have grown in pots some of 
our choicest perennials, for 
summer planting. Strong rooted 
and healthy. Order some of these 
for your own hardy garden! 
Blue Spirea $ .25 each $2.50 doz, 
Torch Lily 22505 Hx 
Larkspur iy 7-50. ** 


Sumy fo] 


r, rey larize the giant-flower- 
FOOD CROPS FOR WINTER STORAGE Special Offer:—*° "Shiwin TeLiPe ae ah 


mail 12 blooming bulbs each of CLARA BUTT, clear salmon 


Spies oe ks 2 . 2 pink, PRIDE OF HAARLEM, deep rose shaded 
Wyinite He lowerneyM UE Wwort Plant this month succession of those crops scarlet and GRETCHEN, very Ment aalmont $1 
See Pau that have the highest food value both for man 36 fine bulbs In all, postpaid fop.............000 
1; Roch Cc and beast. Sweet potatoes are more nutritious aes She ee 2 ne ae 
5 Scribes the choices! yacinths, ulips, af i is, 
uliugs Wetars Uo than Irish potatoes, are free from insects etc. Delivery in September. Write for your 


At The Sin of The Tree 


.. 4 op copy TO-DAY, 
SSTTSRIENG and diseases, but need a sandy loam. They 


can be stored in a cool cellar which has good NETHERLAND BULB CO., 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
circulation of air. Beans and peas are rich S—— = 

in protein and should be planted in large 
Hi latest scord quantities. They can be dried and stored in 
attics in paper bags hung to the ceiling for 
winter use. Continue to plant dwarf lima 


beans, Burpee’s Stringless snap beans, and Readers of who enjoyed 


ing with Glass ; F ‘ 
: ng with Glas _] | navy beans, Eclipse beet for table use, mangel This Ernest H. Wil- 
Sash of all sizes carried in stock. wurzel (rutabaga) beets for stock, late cabbage son’s remark 


plants and winter cabbage seed in cold frames 7 ‘ 
Magazi Ne able seneweg 


to be transplanted later. Plant celery plants 
i ly, b a0 : 3 
Suntrapz—the wonder working plant boxes eT eae EONS Ot Be articles, may now secure them in 
] ‘ ° . . . . 
that come by mail. Sow in a row, and quite thinly, Witloof book form with a chapter added 
Get our Catalogue of Garden outfits. Free chicory. Thin out later to five inches apart 5 3 : 
in the row. In the fall cut off to vithi on the author’s experiences in 
: ps to within 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. two inches of the crown, dig up roots and exploring for the Dove Tree. We 


in efficiency and 
economy in Garden- 


Small, inexpensive, ready-made Greenhouses 


for summer delivery. 


927 East Broadway ' Louisville, Ky. pack in sand in a cool cellar; or leave in ground, lye AS: 
to be taken up throughout the winter as are bringing out “Aristocrats of the 
= = = 5 ’ + 
needed. Take up a few at a time, pack in a Garden” as befits such a book in a 


box in rich soil and water them and place in a 


The Novelty Man warm dark cellar or turn box over them to limited, numbered edition, bound 


keep dark, to sprout and blanch. in heavy linen and green boards, 


Sow thinly in rows Red-top turnips and sow ‘ ; : 
broadcast Large White Norfolk turnip for and with 16 full-page illustrations. 


salad. Sow latter part of month Norfolk Boxed, Net $5 00 


Savoy spinach. Sow broadcast cow peas 


Ch arles H. Totty both for food and to turn under the vines for 


Hardy Plants green manure after peas are gathered. Sow Published by 


2 crimson clover on all garden plots that will 
a Sp €ciad Ity be unused during the winter. Sow rape for Doubleday, Page & Co. 
‘ hogs. and sheep and mix Sunflower seed and Garden Cl Nein, 
Madison New Jersey buckwheat and sow broadcast for chickens. arden City, New York 
Sorghum is also valuable for stock sown broad- 
cast, to be chopped up for feed or in rows 
thinly, to develop into canes to crush out for 
sugar and molasse sand the seed to mix with 
feed for stock. 
Jerusalem artichoke tubers should have 
HE most complete stock of been planted in April like potatoes. They 


; : S can be kept in the ground all winter and dug 
ee (SPRUE Wn ue 1 as needed. They are excellent as feed for 


—the most authoritative book on rose planting, cultiva-— 
tion and pruning ever published. Beautifully printed in 
colors, this valuable guide gives special prices and tells 
all about our famous Roses, Plants and Bulbs. It's the 
lifetime experience of America’s largest rose growers. 
You will be astonished at our low prices. Tells how 
we prepay express charges anywhere in the U. S. and 
guarantee safe delivery. Write to the Rose Specialists 


trated catalog of hardy plants, shrubs Me ER rere | d b for your copy to-day. 
, , gs and chickens but are also good as a table 
trees and bulbs sent free on request. dish creamed and especially Boe if pickled. HELLER ese CO., Box 621, Hew Exe 
Plant late potatoes now; Green Mountain 
ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY is a good keeper. Plant if possible where the CLASSIFIED 
U : early peas stood and if the vines were turned) ——————————_______——__————ee nl 
326 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. SALAD SECRETS. too recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by 


under, the soil will be in fine condition for the mail. too Meatless recipes, 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes, rsc. All 
potatoes. Incorporate in the soil a good com- | three, 3oc. B. H. Briggs, 456 Fourth Ave., Newark, N. J. 


mercial fertilizer. “HOW TO GROW ROSES’—Library Edition; r2x pages—16 in 
d pag! 
Asparagus should be allowed to grow after | natural colors. Not a catalogue. Price $1, refunded on $5 order 


the first of June, A good layer of salt thrown for plants. The Conard & Jones Co., Box 24, West Grove, Pa. 


over the beds, which kills weeds and is other- | MR. ROBERT PYLE—the well-known Garden Lecturer and 
Rosarian invites correspondence from garden lovers and societies. 


wise beneficial to asparagus. A good fertilizer Subject — ‘The American Rose Garden” illustrated with finely 
or well rotted cow manure should be scattered } colored lantern slides. Address: West Grove, Pa. 


over the beds and weeds kept down and the | oEcGon & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. grant lands, Title 


tops cut off and burned before the seeds fall. | to same revested in United States by act of Congress, Gated Juneiag 
: 1916. ‘lwo million three hundred thousand acres to be opened for 
Plant cauliflower and brussels sprouts for homesteads and sale. Timber and agricultural lands. Containing 


winter use. Transplant the Asters from the some of best land left in United States. Now is the opportune. time. 
y arge sectional map showing lands and description of soil, climate. 
cold frames to the flower border. ‘Trim off rainfall, elevations, etc. Postpaid one dollar. Grant Lands Locating 


the weak shoots from Dahlias and pinch off | Company, Box 610, Portland, Oregon. 


lateral branches of Ch rysanthem ums, making SCOTCH GARDENER wants position as head gardener or superintendent on 


private estate. Has thorough knowledge of every phase of gardening, especi- 
one good strong plant. Feed constantly ally landscape and construction work. Twenty-one years’ eeaesenee in-bott 


with liquid manure. Keep aphis off by a Europe and America.. Married, no children. Best references. Box 9, 


> Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y 
strong stream of waterfromthehese Pad ———————E—————EE 
WATERWEEDS of all kinds are easily removed from lakes, ponds, 
back Cosmos to make stacy bushy plants. streams, etc., by the Submarine Weed Cutting Saw. Send for 
J. . PATTERSON. particulars. Aschert Bros., West Bend, Wis. 


SUN DIALS 7 > 


Dials to order for any latitude. Guar- 
anteed to record sun time to the minute. 


Illustrated detailed information sent upon request 
Ask for Folder €-2 


E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., xt vor Guy 


Branches: Brooklyn, Detroit, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, London, Paris. 


tI wIK) wake FS 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to help you solve your gardening problems 
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You will certainly appre- 
ciate a 


King 
GREENHOUSE 
or CONSERVATORY 


next January and Now ts the time 
to build it. 


<a ROM NR ANE 


Gardening 
Efficiency 


is largely a matter of correct tools for dif- 
ferent purposes. After the garden is made, 
results depend mostly on cultivation. It 
kills weeds, aérates the soil and conserves 
moisture. All this is done in the easiest 
manner with the 


Perfection Cultivator 


The lightest cultivator on the market, hence easy to 
operate. A perfect machine to do the job of culti- 
vating completely; it cuts the weeds, pulverizes the 
soil, throws the soil to or from the rows. Leaf-lifters 
prevent injury to plants. A simple change of bolts 
automatically adapts the machine to shallow or deep 
cultivation, deep for use on loam or shallow culti- 
vation on heavy clay. Of simplest construction and 
strongest workmanship. 


Any of 3 Sizes $3.50 each 


No. 1, with two discs, on which 6 inch or 7 inch knives 
may be used, will work rows, 9 to 11 inches Apa 

No. 2, with four discs, for use with 714, 844 and 8% inch 
knives, will do the work between 11 to 4 imc of wide rows. 

No. $, with four discs, and 10 or 11 inch knives, works 13 to 
16 inches wide. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Order to-day 
—don't fight weeds the old-fashioned way. Descriptive 
circular free, as is also our catalogue of seeds for present 
planting. 


Leonard Seed Co. 
226-30 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill. 


Send for descriptive literature and 
let our experts work your ideas 
into practical plans. No Charge 
or Obligation of course. 


King Construction Company 
368 Kings Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
All The Sunlight All Day Houses 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, 1476 Broadway 
Boston, 113 State Street 
Scranton, 307 irving Avenue 
Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg:, 15th and Mar- 
ket Streets 


ENTERPRISE PROTECTIVE FENCE 


protects and beautifies 


An Enterprise fence is an unclimbable barrier—security against tramps, 
prowlers, thieves and other undesirable persons. In addition to giving 
ample protection, it beautifies and lends distinction to city homes, country 
estates, etc., etc., and enhances property value. 

Investigate—Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Write to-day for illustrated catalog. It describes hundreds of styles, quotes prices, and ex- 
plains our free offer to make a blueprint showing all details of fence needed to protect and 
beautify your premises. 


ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS, 2436 Yandes Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Specialists for 33 years in All-Iron and Send to-day for 
Tron-and-Woven-Wire protective fencing this catalog 


Arie 


Will VMH@CMMMMMbb00600 AA hdd 


OME heats, heat and reheat with the 

same air. Such heats are dead air heats. 
Other heats take fresh air from outside and 
then proceed to burn out the freshness by 
scorching its health giving oxygen. The 
Kelsey Health Heat is a health heat, mainly 
because it heats with freshly heated fresh 
air, that is as full of tonic oxygen as all 
outdoors. Noiseless, Leakless, Dustless. 

Heats any room in any weather. As prac- 
tical for an old as anew house. Can often 
replace furnace heats and use same piping. 


Send for booklet 


THe Kes EY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


232 James Street, Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK — 103-P Park Avenue 
CHICAGO — 2767-P Lincoln Avenue 
DETROIT — Space 95-P Builders Exchange 
BOSTON — 405P Post Office Square Building 


Zn WV. itd 


—_ 


WW 


Dog Kennel? . 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—s5 units No.3 Poultry House for 30 


HODGSON PORTABLE HOUSES 


The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you to take care of the stock with the least amount of trouble. This dog kennel is well- 
ventilated, sanitary and storm-proof. The poultry houses are made of red cedar. vermin-proofed, and are absolutely complete inside. 
All neatly painted and made in sections that can be quickly bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY Room 311, EER INGE 


_——— 


Nee 


: Ree aaa 
i 


Advertisers will appreciate your mentioning The Garden Magazine in writing — and we will, too. 
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: LT Ti m oa ly To Pp 1 Cc Ss 


Are you “doing your bit” in the 
garden by growing vegetables for 
yourself and country? If you are, 
suggestions below will help you pro- 
vide additional crops for Fall and 
Winter. This also is the eleventh 
hour call for the man with land, but 
no garden, to start one. July-made 
gardens are very profitable. Below 
we offer the seeds you need to make 
them and two free books to help you 
succeed. For the country’s sake— 


and your own—get busy! Write and 
order—Right NOW. 


Seeds to Sow Now 


j (All prices postpaid) 
Beans, eileen t productive green-pod, Pkt. 
1sc.; Pt 
S.9 W. Co's Favorite—green-pod, white seeds for 
winter use, Pkt. 15c.; Pt. 35¢ 
Sure Crop Stringless Wax— Ce ilove podded, very pro- 
lific. Pkt. 20c; Pe. 35c. 
Beets, Detnoss Dark Red—best all round, Pkt. 10c.; 


Oz. 2 
S. & W. ‘Co’ 's Model Globe—extra fine quality, Pkt. 
15c.; Oz. 25c. 
Carrot, Danvers—a selected, heavy-yielding strain, 
Pkt. 1oc.; Oz. 30c. 
Corn, Metropole ee planting until July 15th, 
Pkt. 15c.; Pt. 25c. 
Golden Bantam—plant first week in July, 3 ‘Pt. 10c; 


Pt., 20c. 

Kohlrabi, White Vienna—earliest, keeps well. Pkt. 
5c.; Oz. 25c. 

Lettuce, Wayahead—butterhead for late July plant- 
ing, Pkt. 10c; Oz. 25c. 

Salamander—butterhead to sow at once, Pkt. Sc.; 
. 20¢. 
Peas, ‘Little Marvel — bears fine crops in fall, } Pt. 


eS + COMING EVENT! @) 
(CLUB ESCEIET yeh EWe), 


If yu CAN'T go to the 


Meetings and Le¢tures in July 


(Following dates are meetings unless otherwise specified) 


*Minnesota Garden Flower Society at Wild Flower 
Garden, Glenwood Park, by announcement. 
2. Lenox, Mass., Garden Club. 
New Bedford, Mass., Horticultural Society. 
3. rate Geneva) Wis., Gardeners’ & Foremen’s Associa- 


Garten Club of Pleasantville, N. Y. 
5. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club. 
Garden Club of Lawrence, Lawrence, L. I. Lecture: 
Small Trees and Shrubs Suitable for the Garden. 
6. Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society. 
Rumson Flower Show, Sea Bright, N. J. 
7-8 Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass. 
Sweet Pea Exhibition. 
American Sweet Pea Society, Boston, Mass. Annual 
Exhibition. 
9. Park Garden Club, Flushing, L. I. 
Rochester, N. Y., Florist Association. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Garden Club. 
New York Florists’ Club, New York City, N. Y. 
10-11 Lenox, Mass., Horticultural Society. Summer Show. 
11. Short Hills, N. J., Garden Club. 
Lenox, Mass., Horticultural Society. 
Nassau Co. Horticultural Society, Glen Cove, L. I. 
13. ip seacoast N. Y., & Fairfield, Conn., Horticultural 
1et 
14. Dobbs font N. Y., Horticultural Society. 
14-15 Horticultural Society of New York, New Vork City, 
N. Y. Exhibition and Lecture. 
16. Lenox, Mass., Garden Club. 
19. Marshfield, Mass., Garden Club. 
20. Pasadena, Cal., Horticultural Society. 
California Dahlia Society, San Francisco, Cal. 
23. Park Garden mae: Flushing, L. I. 
28. Dobbs Ferry, N. aye Horticultural Society. 


American Rose Society at Washington 


[T° WAS a great gathering of rosarians at 

the Arlington Testing Gardens on June 4th. 
The judges noted the following Roses as 
worthy of special mention: 

Teas and Hybrid Teas: Laurent Carle, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Lieutenant Chaure, Mary 
Countess of Ilchester, Mme. Paul Euler, 
Dorothy Page Roberts, Mme. Jules Graver- 
eaux, Lady Ursula, La Tosca, Mrs. Wake- 


front you CAN join 


THE 
AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 


The official relief organization of the 
UNITED STATES 


AAA 


Become a subscribing ($2.00) 
member and receive 


The 
Red Cross 
Magazine 


The new and greater manual | 
that will keep youin perman- | | 


a oibaaee field Chuicieaiislleee iad yaeaan € 
Thomas L. acai Fara, AS flit, 1 Ph e€ ristie-Miller, Lady Ashtown, Gustave : ' 
eA Beasts taller growing, as prolinc t Grunerwald, Countess of Gosford, Koenigin ent touch with the doings of 


Radish, Chartiers—best for summer, Pkt. 5c.; Oz. 10c. 


California Mammoth Winter—keeps well, Pkt. 5c.; Carola. 


Dwarf Polyantha: Katherine Zeimet, Baby 
Tausendschoen, Ellen Poulsen, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Cutbush, Baby Dorothy, Triomphe Orleanaise. 

Climbers: Countess M. H. Choteck and 
Bess Lovett. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Carl 
Vrooman, spoke earnestly on the general out- 
look, and while impressing upon his hearers 
the solemnity of the national crisis he urged 
at the same time that the task be approached 
on a sane and not hysterical basis. 

“Nothing will go on the same as usual. I 
do ‘not object to an occasional flower garden 
being plowed up for the sociological effect of | 


the Red Cross on the battle- 
fields of war-torn Europe and 
in the work of civilian relief 
at home. 


Oz. 10c. 
Tursips, White Milan—ready in 60 days, Pkt. 5c.; 

mITSC: 
Purple Top White Globe—keeps splendidly, Pkt. 


HANNA 


1oc., Oz. 15c. 
Rutabaga, S. & W. Co’s Long Island Improwd—a se- 
_ lected strain of exceptional value. Pkt. 5c., Oz. 15c. 
Order direct from this ‘“‘Advt.”’ 


P rovide More Be et a Cemets 

ohlrabi, Turnips 
Root Crops and Rutabagas as 
offered above, will play a most powerful part 
in our national food program. For years we 
have advocated their more extensive use. 
For years we have pointed out the advan- 
tages of having cellars well-stocked with these 
excellent Winter vegetables. Varieties offered 


Do This Part of Your Duty Now! 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Washington, D.C... 7-17 


(If you prefer, address your local chapter) 


it. Roses and flowers are something we need, G : 
a entlemen: 
above are our personal choice—we know them that we must have; they are a part of our war 
to be dependable croppers and powerful I hereby enclose the sum of 
“<cost-ofliving? reducers. programme as well as our peace programme. Wy 
But even more than these things must we $2. .. for membership in the 
g 


American Red Cross in the class 
checked below, my membership to 
include a year’s subscription to the 
Red Cross Magazine. 


Seasonable Plants 
for Quick Results 


It is still time to “catch up” with the season by en- 
listing the help of our well-rooted cabbage, caulitower, 
celery and other plants for immediate setting out. Cor- 
rect varieties for the different seasons age provided. 
Write for list. 


have the fundamental essentials of living. 
As much as I love Rases, if it were. for me to 
choose between Roses and bread I believe 
I would take the latter, and so would you, 
but that time has not come, and I hope it 
never will.” 


MVR 


Insecticides of all descriptions, for July use, also N - 
fertilizers, irrigation and watering accessories in a com- O Q = ameé........ aCe EOE ole Sey egeas 
plete assortment. Peony Society at Philadelphia = 
Two Free Books to Help You [ HE meeting and exhibition on June 13th |B 4ddress 2.6... eee e eee = 
Besides selling seeds, etc., we make it our business to and 14th met local conditions favorably = 
help customers to make them grow and yield the ex- and there was a first-class display of blooms. = MEMBERSHIPS 
pected crops. Our Midsummer Catalogue is a complete ay: = : ; 
guide to the work of the season, besides offering the In particular, the following were of superlative = Subscribing Ba ocsc bn 4 $2.00 
seeds, plants and accessories for midsummer gardens. quality: Jubilee (Pleas), Walter Faxon = Contributing........... 5-00 eke 
beollen of piceeoenGincucemen en manne (Richardson), Martha Bulloch (Brand), and |  Sustaining............ eee 
It accurately: and) thorouehby seas with Veretables the European La Cygne. B Tite: .. oe eee +. 25.00 ; One 
growing in all its phases, during different seasons t 
= answers many questions on the subject. Both these The visitors were enabled to see a splendid = Patron...........--. USNS) Paya 
= “helping hands” are free. Send for them. bloom of the yellow Hybrid Tree Peony La S ' 
2 Lorraine, from Mr. Farr, which is a butter- ESN LA 


cumigtumpp & Walter Co eee cotit 


yellow with maroon-red base to each petal. 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Retail Shops . 
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The Pocket Garden Library 


Edited by LEONARD BARRON, Editor of the Garden Magazine 


The first pocket color guides to popular garden favorites—hardy annuals, herbaceous peren- 
nials, shrubs, evergreens and greenhouse plants. A help to the home gardener and nature lover; 
a key to open up a new world for those who have not yet learned the joy of knowing the 
secrets of growing things. 


You need no longer plan your garden blindly, or guess at the names of the plants and flowers 
you see. Here is the information in four convenient and beautiful little volumes—one for 
each season of the year. More than eight hundred popular garden flowers are shown in their 
natural colors in a series of illustrations made for these books by the best plant portrait paint- 
ers in America, and each flower is described, and directions are given as to how, when and 
where to plant. 


GARDEN FLOWERS of SPRING 
By Ellen Eddy Shaw 


GARDEN FLOWERS of SUMMER FLOWERS of WINTER Indoors and Out 
By Ellen Eddy Shaw By Montague Free 
Flexible linen, each, net, $1.25. Flexible leather, each, net, $1.50. 4volumes, flexible linen $4.50 boxed. In leather, net, $5.50, 


At All Bookstores 


Jury, 1917 
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“Love your garden and work 
tn tt and let 1t give you what 


at surely will of sweetness, 


health and content.” 
—Loutse BEEBE WILDER 
in “My Garden” 
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POCKET GARDEN LIBRARY 


GARDEN FLOWERS of FALL 
By Ellen Eddy Shaw 


THE WORTH KNOWING SERIES 


Each volume covers the most interesting American varieties of the subject discussed. They 
contain 192 illustrations, 144 in color. Each, Net, $1.60. Four Volumes, Net, $6.00. 


BIRDS WORTH KNOWING, By Neltje Blanchan. 
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POCKET GARDEN LIBRARY 


RD. -N I J LOWERS 


SPRING 


3s "ELLEN EDDY SHAW 
} By LEONARD BARRON 


BUTTERFLIES WORTH KNOWING, By Clarence M. Weed. 

TREES WORTH KNOWING, By Julia Ellen Rogers. 

FLOWERS WORTH KNOWING, Adapted from Neltje Blanchan’s works by 
Asa Don Dickinson. 


“ELLEN 


panied By LEONARD BARRON 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Fairfax Roses 


Do you want an abundance of roses all 


“After All Kipling is Kipling, 


and there’s only one. 


Who has brought us such fresh news of 

the ways of men? I felt that again as 

I read the fourteen short stories in the 

new Kipling volume, ‘A Diversity of 

Creatures.” (From a Kipling Lover). 
Green Cloth and Red Limp Leather 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City, New York 


arte new! 


‘ALL-CROP” 


I ARMOGERM 


a Fertilizer Bacteria 


* Dr. Earp Thomas’ latest and greatest 
contribution to Soil-Bacteria Culture. 
“All-Crop” Farmogerm is an extension of 
the well-known benefitsof FARMOGERM 
(the standard inoculation for Legumes) to 
all field and garden crops, fruits vegetables and 
even flowers. It is a composite culture of 37 
different strains of seed and soil bacteria. Will 
supply bacteria to increase the yield of any 
crops and enrich the soil in nitrogen, obtained 
by the germs from the air. Costs only $1.50 
per acre. Buy All-Crop Farmogerm to-day. 
Read of the wonderful things “‘All-Crop”’ Far- 
mogerm will do for your soil in a circular we will 
be glad to send you Free. Write for it to-day. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 


Dept.C Franklin Street Richmond, Va. 


The Brockton Dahlia Farm is again 
to the front with the largest and best 
collection of Dahlias in the United 
States. All new roots, tagged, and 
truetoname. It will pay youtogive 
me a trial order—try me and see. 
Catalogue free. 


W. P. LOTHROP 


East Bridgewater Massachusetts 


The wind cannot 
slam your doo'r 
held open by the 
Stanley Garage 
Door Holder. ; 


YOUR garage is most satisfactory when i 
its hardware is especially designed for | 
j garage use. S| 


Stanley Garage Hardware 


is a complete line of equipment for your 


new garage. 
Send to-day for free illustrated catalogue 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN CONN., U.S. A. 


summer! ‘Then plant Fairfax Roses. They 
are grown slowly under natural conditions 
(not forced) will bloom the first season for 
you under ordinary care, and will be a con- 
stant delight for many years. 


Book on request giving instructions as to 
the proper method of growing roses. 


W. R. GRAY 


Box 6 Oakton, Virginia 


Brand’s American 
Peonies 


The peonies which bear the name of Brand 
have been selected for individual character and 
quality from half a million seedlings, bloomed 
through a period of twenty years. 

We try to have something new to interest the 
collector every year. 

e consider some of our creations to be as 
fine as were ever produced. The eagerness with 
which they are being sought by collectors ev ery- 
where convinces us that we are not alone in 
our views. 

They are Northern Grown, thoroughly 
American and vary in price from 75c to $25.00 
per root. 

Write for catalogue to 


BRAND PEONY COMPANY 
540 Lumber Exchange Building 
Desk B. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Advertisers will appreciate your mentioning The Garden Magazine in wriling—and we will, too 
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INSIDE 
THE 


GARDEN HOME 


JAMES COLLIER MARSHALL 


MAGAZINE 


1917 


FURNISHING THE PORCH FOR SUMMER 


Mr. James Collier Marshall, Director of the Decorating Service of The Garden Magazine’s Adee cine Dept., will solve your problems of home 
decoration—color schemes, hangings, floor coverings, art objects and interior arrangements, making Sreclbero: at the most favorable prices. 


This service is free to our readers. 


HERE are as many ways of decorating a sum- 

mer porch as there are different types of porches 

to decorate, though in every case the ideas of 
restfulness in the matter of color scheme and actual 
physic.’ comfort as to furnishing are common to all 
types and are found in the same manner; that is, by 
careful forethought and pre-arrangement. 

Like schemes for the interiors, the color should be 
decided upon first. Open porches are so exceptional 
to-day that they need not be discussed in this regard. 
In the enclosed porch, that is, those glazed as well as the 
screened ones, the outside finish of the house forms one 
wall of the sun room. However, if this were an en- 
closed porch, I should not hesitate in changing its tint 
or even texture to suit my taste in color. For if the 
wall is not absolutely satisfactory, no amount of fur- 
nishing will be able to make it restful. 

Let us assume that this is a rectangular room, about 
16 x 20, with two doors, giving into it from the living 
room; three sides opened with casement windows fully 
screened, to be left open most of the time. This means 
that your woodwork inside must be painted to match 
the wall. Usually this is a distemper, either putty, 
gray or a grayish white. Yet, if there 1s much light, 
this very light paint is liable to be trying and if one is to 
have any comfort, the curtains must necessarily be kept 
drawn, a condition quite out of the question in hot 
weather. Hence, we must tone down our walls to suit 
the amount of light, using cool colors instead of gray or 
white. There is nothing more beautiful than apple 
green for this use. And white walls, with sky-blue 
trimmings are remarkably fine. One of the nicest porches 
I have seen in recent years was white—one whose very 
high ceiling was brought down by painting it a splendid 
sky-blue. Against the white wall was arranged an 
old-fashioned long settee, painted the same luminous 
color, decorated with white, flanked by a white and blue 
striped wicker table and chair, the latter being cushioned 
with a cretonne that lent color while exactly working 
into the scheme ‘This blue and white, with dashes of 
flowered cretonne was carried throughout most success- 


See | 


ae isa full-b blown summery mete in this ay cretonne, $1. 15, 
whose rich and fresh colors are ideal for sun room use 


Areed table with a solid wood top is a real need for the summer 
porch. This one striped blue and white, costs $15. Chair $11.50 


= 
If one is using black, a gay cretonne is necessary. 
This chair is very good 
4 


The waa with green Foainted| fwalls should have a good deal of oak furniture. 
table, with curved benches, can be converted into a bench by raising the board , 


Address inquiries to “Inside the Garden Home,” The Garden Magazine, || West 32nd Street, New York. 


fully. Ofcourse, it was most unusual, but all the more 
worth while because of that. 

Imagine what one can do by combining one of these 
gay colors with white. And there is no reason why one 
shouldn’t paint the wall and woodwork green. Just be- 
cause it isn’t commonly done is no reason for not follow- 
ing out our tastes. The thing we should regard is 
whether it is in good taste,and appropriate. 

Apple-green is the only color one can endure to paint 
the whole wall. Not only will one endure but enjoy it 
very much. Ifthisis done, a selection of sober furniture 
isnecessary. Instead of getting all wicker, choose some 
wood finished in the oak that seems a trifle green. 
Several such pieces, lightened by some natural wicker 
or cane, will make the porch perfect. 

Stripes are good too, though one must be very careful 
of their use in a summer porch. Indeed, they are 
much the best thing one can put into a room that is 
lacking life and spice. 

Columns have been written about hangings for the 
sun room, sun porch, summer porch, etc. 
the opinion that the shading of every porch is an 
individual bit of business and must be so worked 
out. 

One cannot, without suffering, hang shades and net 
curtains in a summer porch that has casement windows. 
But in the evening, when the awnings are up, there must 
be something to relieve the plainness of the casement. 
Hence, hangings—either of cretonne or some solid color 
—must be hung. I have seen khaki (plain, stencilled, 
and embroidered with worsted), used to splendid effect. 
Also dark blue denim is effective—the green of this 
weave also being good. Surprising as it may be, the 
old blue and white striped mattress ticking makes a 
stunning hanging, especially where the woods are 
finished natural. The putty colored figured patterns 
used for ticking are also very good, especially those 
having the running vine patterns in blue. The great 
advantage of these materials is that they do not fade 
and can be put into the hands of the most merciless 
laundry with greatest success. Nothing hurts them. 


This oval The porch needs a comfortable writin ing desk and 


chair This one SEUSE costs $30. Chair $14 
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Iron Fence a Modem Necessity 
CET OUR BOOK 


RON FENCE protects lawns and flowers, increases 
property values, compels cleanliness. It keeps chil- 
dren safe from automobile speed maniacs and pro- 

tects careful drivers from careless children. There are 
many imperative reasons why you need 


SSN ARE 
IRON FENCE 


The Standard of the World ™ 


Write for our De Luxe Book of Modern Architectural 
Designs in Iron Fence, Gates, and Lawn Furniture. 
Exact styles to harmonize with special types of archi- 
tecture found in modern residences, country estates, 
town houses, public and commercial buildings. 


This book is sent free. Gel your copy to-day. 
The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 
655 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
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~\ JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR AN UP-TO- 
a DATE MOVABLE POULTRY YARD 


“BUFFALO” Portable VE 
Poultry Runways are 
neat and easy to handle 
and erect; simply push 
legs into ground. Made 
from 1% inch diamond mesh, heavy galva- 
nized wire fabric and galvanized round iron 
frames with 1 inch galvanized Hexagon Net- 
ting along bottom, 12 inches high, strong and 
durable, last a life time. Can be moved to 
other locations at will. Greatest thing on the 
market for young chicks or duckling runways or 


can be used for grown chickens, ducks, geese, 
etc., and make any size yard you wish. Can also be used 
to advantage for enclosing small vegetable garden plots, etc. 
Standard size sections as follows: Price Weachisection 
7’longx 5’ high . : Q $3.75 
5 1.60 
2.00 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Sizes mentioned above can be shipped from stock immediately. Special sizes made 
to order on short notice. 

Send money order, check, New York draft or currency by registered mail and we will 
send you one of the greatest articles in existence for poultry or dog kennel purposes. 

Booklet No. 67-A will be sent upon request. 

Place a trial order to-day, we know you will be well pleased. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. (..,%%™s"¥¥,,.) 467 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENLARGED VIEW 


eeler’s Sons 


Tree Health 


We not only cure trees, but we Zeep them 
kzalthy. TExpertsin fertilizing, mulching, spray- 
ing and pruning, as well as cavity treating, 
bracing, bolting, etc. 

«The Bartlett Way" is safe and sure. Repre- 
sentatives everywhere. Send for ‘‘ Tree Talk,” 
the tree-lovers’ manual. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT COMPANY 


538 Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


Beautify Furniture 
Protect Floor and Floor Coverings 
from injury by using 

Glass Onward Sliding 

Furniture Shoe 

in place of casters. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
write us. 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 
MENASHA, WIS. DEPT. T 


OF ALPINES AND ROCK 
PLANTS from the rugged slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains will con- 
dense more joy into a small space 
than any other style of Fall Gar- 
dening. The list includes rare and 
choice varieties of Anemone, Co- 
lumbine, Clematis, Delphinium, 
Gentian, Evening Primrose, 
Pentstemon, Yucca, Hardy Cacti, 
and many others not commonly 
cultivated, all hardy and easily 
grown. 
Besides native plants, we grow 
id and catalogue all the best orna- 
mentals for the Northwest, in- 
cluding trees, shrubs, evergreens 
and hardy flowers. Either cata- 
logue free. 


Rockmont Nursery, Boulder, Colo. 


LUTTON GREENHOUSES 
Give 100% . 


Satisfaction 


Attractive 
Efficient 


COLORADO 
GARDEN 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. 
263-269 Kearney Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Horticultural Architects and Builders 


Greenhouses 
Conservatories 


Cold Frames 


a group of Big Evergreens to beautify 
your lawn—NOW? 


"THEN send for our catalogue, which gives you expert advice. 
From its photographs, diagrams and price lists you can easily order a group 
of these cheerful evergreens that will exactly meet your needs. 

The healthy, dense foliage of Hicks Evergreens shuts off the sight, noise 
and dust of the street and effectively screens unsightly views. 

We have evergreens for large and small hedges, foundation plantings, 
specimen trees or re-foresting an estate. Hicks ~>————— 
kvergreens have vigorous root systems which are | Hardy Flowers — Roses 

* protected by shipping in a large ball of earth| Grown in pots. Ready 
—canvas wrapped and roped to wood platform. to ship. Send for list. 
: Box M 
Hicks HIcK S Nur SER LE S Westbury, L.1. 
save 10 years Phone 68 


Start a Fernery © 


Brighten up the deep, shady nooks on your lawn, or that dark porch corner—just 
the places for our hardy wild ferns and wild flower collections. We have been 
growing them for 25 years and know what varieties are suited to your conditions. 
Tell us the kind of soil you have—light, sandy, clay—and we will advise you. 


GILLETT’S Ferns and Flowers 


will give the charm of natureto your yard. These include not only hardy wild 
ferns, but native orchids and flowers for wet and swampy spots, rocky hillsides 
and dry woods. We also grow such hardy flowers as primroses, campanulas, 
digitalis, violets, hepaticas, trilliums and wild flowers which require open sunlight 
Z as well as shade. If you want a bit of an old-time wildwood garden, with flowers 

B just as Nature grows them, send for our new catalogue and let us advise you what 
to select and how to succeed withthem. Weare glad to call on you and advise you 

regarding woodland planting and natural gardens. Price for this is reasonable. 


| oe 
EDWARD GILLETT, Box 3 Southwick, Mass. 


Are as large as small oranges. This and the three other Van Fleet hybrid strawberries are marvels in size, beauty and 
productiveness with the true wild strawberry flavor. They cover the whole season, from earliest till latest. 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted in summer or autumn, produce a crop of berries the following June. My booklet No. 2 on Pot Grown Straw- 
berries tells all about them; how to prepare the ground, and cultivate. It accurately describes with truthful illustra- 
tions the Van Fleet hybrids and a score of other choice varieties, including the best Everbearing Strawberries. IT’S 
FREE, If you would have bigger and better Strawberries than your neighbors, plant Van Fleet Hybrids. 
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Rupture Need Not| TOWNSEND'S The Greatest Grass 
Keep You From TRIPLEX cutter on earth, ean 


swath 86 inches wide. 
Your S. P. Townsend & Co. 
Favorite 


23 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Sport 


OES your 
D rupture bar 

vou from the 
exercise which you 
used to enjoy when 
physically sound? 
There is a way by which 
you can enjoy the sports 
now denied you. It will 
be found in the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 
Many a ruptured person, with Ante aid, is 


The public is warned not to purchase 
mowers infringing the Townsend Patent 
No. 1,209,519, Dec. 19th, 1916 


Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the waves 
One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


following practically all of the pursuits of Underground Garbage Receiver 
installed at your home—means less danger from infantile pa- 


an entirely well individual. AGNGEe home ae ¢ 
. ralysis germs. Ac —for your protection. iminate the dirty garbage pail. Be- 
‘Because the Brooks Rupture Appliance is made fore buying send for our catalogue. It will pay you. 
fe ie sndwvadual ap as of he pees it fits ee: 12 years on the market Look for our Trade Marks Sold direct factory 
ectly. because it fits perlectly it gives complete Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Manufacturer, 40 F St Mas 
support to the injured portions, permitting one to i nee arrer ie ec ame eee oe 
enjoy any exercise not too violent. Because of its 


tynn ZAMS Mass. 


*RAce mank 


soft pneumatic cushion, it adheres to the flesh and ° 
slipping is impossible. IRISES—A Specialty 
chat offering: all varieties of Germanic or Tall peared Trises, AMBLER, PA. 
i t ch at $5. 4 ieties pri t 2 t $8. 
Ordered by War Department cee le atl Cole eae LA ‘two, years’ practical and theoretical course 
tage of by those who wish to get Irises for beautiful mass effects in diploma Strdlents eran ee el 
lanti y yardens and 1 . my 
The Brooks Rupture Appliance has been ordered Paaliisqnclecarctullyspackedtacdliadelecembontefailitonnclude sco(or Vas’ 42. course of ten weeks for amateurs begins 
for the past nine years by the United States Depart- more of the grand Irises in your orders. Catalogue on request. Me Sots September 11th. Write for particulars. 
ment of War. The Surgeon-General in referring to THE GARDENS Arte sage, Early registration advised 


the Appliance states that the Examining Surgeons Erith N. Shoup Dayton, Ohio fA SNe Elizabeth Leighton Lee, Director, Box 105 


have “‘certified in each case that the Appliance was 
satisfactory.’’ Hundreds of Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ances have been sold to the War Department, but 
never has one been returned to us as unsatisfactory. 


EVERGREENS 


WHEN you want some especially fine 


SHRUBS 


2 Nor just the ordinary run of shrubs, but 


: o evergreens, the kind that have been 5 ficient: 2 th 
It will be very easy for you to obtain one of these neither coddled nor forced; but possess that he B oN SCIIRS you en cee sturdy topped land, that 
appliances on free trial to test its worth. If you are aaa earch Con eta zeoule. S aie 7 eh have ao exceptional assortment of both 
D fj ° . . i r growing i rugged climate o 
not entirely satisfied with it your money will be New England; then come a, No finer Ley ptt saree eee bis 


cheerfully refunded. And the price you will find to | & eased cpesfound auyyncre: roy mote sre @ 672 Adams St. 
be remarkably low. Remember, we are a sanitar- : sa] North Abington, Mass. 
ium, not a factory. 

Use the coupon. Use it now 
Oe we ee ee ee ee ae ee eee eee eee ee ee 


BROOKS APPLIANCE ara Y ALS OWAY 


Manufacturers of Orthopedical Appliances i. Y Fer carden and Orchard Tools 
prostate Steet SHEECLEN MESA Bike a iT ILE grow coe wit los bdlot Hew ap potncs 


with fewer horses and men? How save every 


Send for Catalogue. 


I should like to receive, in a plain wrapper and without tuber before the frost and in time for the best 


obligating myself in any way, full details concerning the GIVES ENDURING CHARM market? 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. teen A ge Engine 
‘end for our illustrated ~ Potato Digger 
Aa ue of Flower Pots, Hime. Saves two horses for other work, Oper 
Bowes Vacs Benches, Sundials, finging 42n cad etep the DEE oan 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and. ee a oe ee ee 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden, gine Speen Weeds make taenmnees 
and Interior Decoration, condition, We make a, fall acing geet 
machinery. Send for booklet to-day. 
~ Garoway TERRACOTTA ©. Bor8sN  Grenloaiiiwaad 


|EPAGE'S | 


3216 "WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


GLUE «=: 


MEND.IT TODAY 10¢ 


Wholesale prices. Comes glazed, in sections. 


MORE FRUIT fre ice hom San’ feck 2 2 ‘ 
“Easybilt.” Erect it yourself. Any size. Highest grade 


Ys Scale, Aphis, White Fly, etc., by spraying with 


3 §GOODS2=:FISH OIL 


SOAP NOS 


a Kills all tree pests without injury to trees. Fertilizes 
soil and aids healthy growth. 
FRE Our valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write today. 


SAMES GOOD, 2111-15 E. Susquehanna Ave., Phila. 


materials supplied complete. Shipped promptly anywhere. 
Send for our Greenhouse and Hot Bed Sash Booklet. FREE. Write NOW! 


sere Co. 6296 Case Street 


a Satstacty Bunranceet r Money Back Daresper Iowa 


The Readers’ Service will gladly furnish information about Nursery Stock, etc. 


VILL LLL 


“EXCELSIOR 


RUST PROOF 
FENCE 


keeps these grounds beautiful 


Keeps intruders out, doesn’t obscure 
the view or keep light and air away from 
the bushes, shrubbery, etc. 

Made of heavy steel wires, held rigidly 
together by the patented steel clamp. Rust 
proof because galvanized AFTER making. 
Write for explanatory catalog B showing styles, sizes, etc. 
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RIGHT WIRE CO. 


Worcester, 
ass. 


Use Flora-Tone for All 
Garden and House Plants 


Feed your plants with Flora- 
Tone and they will grow and 
bloom as they never did before. 


Flora-Tone is a clean, 
odorless powder, contain- 
ing all the essential plant 
foods to promote healthy, 
vigorous growth. 


Convenient spout-top 
box, with directions for 
use, 50c postpaid. In neat 


bag—a year’s supply for the 
average home—$1.00 postpaid. 


THE FLORA-TONE CO. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


Hardy Guaranteed 
Trees and Plants 


We guarantee our trees to make the growth 
the planter has the right to expect. This 
means: You plant our trees properly, give 
them due care and attention, and then if any 
of them fail to grow as you have reason to 
expect, we will replace them without charge. 
You are the judge of what you should expect. 


“Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit 
Growing” and “How to Beautify Your 
Home Grounds’ sent prepaid for 10 
cents each. 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 


Box 188, Stark Cty Mo, 


Vow ep Bently 
LAP BOOBY 


‘Ss Qut— It 


here is plenty: 
18c a foot. 


A 2c stamp will bring you our practical booklet, 
‘“‘Making the Garden Grow.” You'll like it. 


Your | will serve you best; when equipped with a 
“BOST ray Nozzle. Ask your dealer to show 
you on Be sure it is marked “BOSTON.” 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
| CAMBRIDGE, MA Sig 


A SRN 

WS Do you want a cottage, bungalow, garage, play house, 
yj Dee Y screen house or any other small building for use this 
summer? Ifso, don’t bother building—buy a Hodgson 
Portable House. These houses come to you in sections 
made of the best lumber, all finished, painted and fitted 
—ready to put togetherina jiffy by unskilled workmen. 
Send for catalog. Ittells and shows you everything. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 228, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 
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eautiful Transformation of 


an Ugly Skyline Effect 


The principal flaw in the top photograph is 
the unsightly effect produced by dead branches. 
Edged against the sky is a ragged, monotonous 
outline in which there is a minimum of grace, 
symmetry and beauty. 

Now note the lower photograph — observe 
what a wonderful transformation has been 
effected by Davey Tree Surgeons! 

All ugly, dead branches have been removed, 
and artistic grouping has been achieved by the 
elimination of certain unimportant trees and 
bushes. What refreshing variety of outline is 
now presented, what charm lies in its perfect 
simplicity! 

Possibly your estate offers similar opportuni- 
ties for enhanced beauty—perhaps a little ju- 
dicious artistry can bring out “hidden wonders” 
of which you are now unconscious. 

BUT—be careful to whom you entrust this 
important work. Trimming and cutting, in- 
correctly done, is dangerous. Thousands of 
trees are lost every year because their owners 
do not realize the degree of highly expert 
knowledge and experience this work requires. 
More than half the decay in trees is directly 
traceable to improper trimming. 


Take the safe course— 


—and put your trees in the hands of Davey 
Tree Surgeons. Tree Surgery, as they practice 
it, is scientifically accurate and mechanically 
perfect—the result of the life study of John 


Davey, “The Father of Tree Surgery,” aug- 
mented and refined by the massed experience 
of the greatest body of expert tree men the 
world has ever known. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are the only Tree Sur- 
geons officially endorsed by the United States 
Government. They have treated and saved the 
priceless trees at the National Capitol, White 
House, Naval Observatory, Fort Meyer, 
Charleston (S. C.) Navy Yard, Annapolis Naval 
Academy, West Point Military Academy, etc. 

They are the only Tree Surgeons endorsed 
by thousands of estate owners — prominent 
men and women whose recommendations you 
can. accept with complete confidence. And they 
are the only Tree Surgeons who are backed by 
a successful and responsible house, amply able 
to make good in every instance, and not need- 
ing, for the sake of temporary existence, to 
ara in the slightest degree its high stand- 
ards. 


Write today for free examination 
of your trees— 


and booklet, “When Your Trees Need the Tree 
Surgeon.” What is the real condition of your 
trees? Only the experienced tree surgeon can 
tell you fully and definitely. Without cost or 
obligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon will 
visit your place, and render an honest verdict 
regarding their condition and needs. Write 
today 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 1207 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branch Offices with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White 


Plains, Jamaica, L. IL, Morristown, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian 
Address: 22 Victoria St., Montreal. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company and the public is cau- 
tioned against those falsely representing themselves. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


From Mr. Lisle R. Beardslee, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“The work done by your com- 
pany upon an old tree in my 
yard is very satisfactory and a 
remarkable demonstration of 
what can be accomplished by 
the scientific methods followed 
by your concern.” 


From Mr. Arthur Heurtley, 
The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“The work done on my trees 
by your foreman and his asso- 
ciates has been very satisfac- 
tory, so much so that we have 
been at considerable pains to 
canvass the neighborhood so as 
to give the boys some extra work 
while in the vicinity,” 


From Mr. Wm. R. Kenan, Jr., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“Some twelve or fourteen 
years ago while visiting at my 
sister’s summer home at Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., I saw your 
father with a very large corps 


- doing tree surgery on that place. 


It impressed me so _ forcibly 
and, in later years the results 
were so convincing that, upon 
the purchase of this place, I 
concluded to have your com- 
pany do such work as was nec- 
essary here. The work has been 
entirely satisfactory.” 


JOHN DAVEY 
“Father of Tree Surgery” 
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